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Please Omit Flowers 


The World Federation of 


eration of Trade Unions (WFTU) 

will be sharply disputed by its 
Russian-French-Italian section leaders 
on the ground that the corpse has not 
yet entered the rigor mortis stage. To be 
sure, Louis Saillant, noted French 
Stalinist and WFTU general secretary, 
already has proclaimed with fierce 
vehemence that he and his associates 
refuse to stay dead. 

The loss of some 16 million members, 
comprising the British Union Congress 
(TUC), the American Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (CIO), and the 
Dutch Federation of Labor, the valiant 
M. Saillant is quoted as saying, would 
hardly be felt by the “54 million” still 
remaining in the WFTU. In a whining 
sort of way, Saillant even stated that 
the WFTU could “prevent these two 
organizations”’—the TUC and the ClO— 
from imposing their will on the other 
67 groups by the simple medium of 
“democracy.” 

This chatter, nonetheless, obviously 
belongs to the whistling-in-the-dark 
category. What is real is the fact that 
without the TUC and the CIO, what's 
left of the WFTU looks pretty much 
like a chunk of the old Profintern, of 
unsavory memory. Even more palpable 
is the fact that the mortal blow struck 
at long last by the TUC at the Moscow- 
authored “world federation of labor” is 
simultaneously a severe setback to the 
Kremlin foreign policy-makers who 
stood at the WFTU cradle in 1945 and 
hoped to see it develop into a power- 
ful ally for the conquest of Western 
Kurope. 


Tes ECLIPSE of the World Fed- 


* © “ 


THE WFTU FIASCO should rate 
among the three top debits in major 
Communists tactics for 1948, along with 
the Tito defection and the Berlin 
hunger blockade. Not only has the 
Kremlin failed to nail down solidly. to 
its mast the Western trade union move- 
ment, as it had blithely hoped when it 
launched -the WFTU with the aid of 
Lord Walter Citrine and the late Sidney 
Hillman, but this failure had, ipso facto, 
revealed to the world the vacuous 
swindle dressed up as the “30-million- 

. strong Russian trade union body.” 

- The British TUC and the American 
CIO have pulled out of the WFTU after 
three years of affiliation for precisely 
the same reason that kept the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor out of it from 
the outset; namely the realization that 
the Russian labor center, while parad- 
ing as a trade union, is only a Soviet 
state agency and like all other Soviet 
agencies is-dedicated—aside from per- 
forming some minor domestic welfare 
chores—to the promotion of the foreign 
aims and objectives. 

This divorcement, in a larger way, 
also tends to give weight and substance 
—on the trade union levei—to a work- 

’ ing motto-tried and found sound in the 

» tealm of diplomacy: that “you -cannot 

, 46 business with Communists” unless 
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TESA TO NVR RTP TRISTE POTS STROH 


By Max D. Danish 


Contributing Editor of The New Leader 


you are ready and willing to get rooked 
all the. way. Those who have watched 
for the past three years the “squeeze 
plays” which the Soviet-dominated ex- 
ecutive of the WFTU has perpetrated 
on the non-Co.nmunist elements who 
had teamed up with them could not 
help marveling at the ability of the 
latter to soak up not only punishment 
but humiliation. 
~ * 


THE IMPACT of this withdrawal, 
however, should reach far beyond its 
immediate objective—the dissolution of 
the WFTU. It is not wishful thinking 
to assume that it should have a pen- 
etrating effect on the French and Italian 
labor federations which are still under 
the thumb of the Stalinists. Probably 
no one knows this better than Togliatti, 
Nenni and Di Vittorio on the Italian 
flank of the Cominform, and Duclos, 
Cachin and Franchon on the French 
side. Watch, therefore, for a series of 
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A FOURTH ROUND FOR LABOR? 
A Debate 


A. L. GITLOW 


SoA LLIN NLU nc 


conciliatory gyrations and “unity” 
salaams in quick succession from all 
the points of the Communist compass, 
especially in the trade union fields! 

What seems: reasonably certain also 
is that the political strike, as a medium 
of Cominiorm offensive, is slated tem- 
porarily for a shelving. With the 
crumbling of the WFTU, the Comin- 
form chameleon may be forced to adopt 
a new color-scheme in the form of a 
special labor “peace offensive” so as 
to keep its lines intact within the Ital- 
ian and French labor federations. The 
Cominform machinists, no doubt, are 
organizationally shrewd enough to scent 
that the disintegrating virus which 
wracked the WFTU is likely to seep 
down through the seams of the two 
huge “Latin” labor bodies and alienate 
them from their current leadership. 

* © e © 


IT IS, of course, no mere accident 


that the WFTU should have received 





DE GAULLE AND THE R. P. F. 
James Burnham 





DISILLUSION OR PERCEPTION 


A REVIEW BY 
John Chamberlain . 


its coup de grace — in so far as the 
Western labor movement is concerned— 
at the present momoent of high tension 
in the so-styled cold war between the 
Communist East and the democratic 
West. As mentioned above, the WFTU 
was not spawned as economic force 
but as a political instrument. It is only 
logical that it should have died because 
of an overdose of its own politics. 

It is easy enough to understand why 
the CIO had gone into the amalgam 
with the Russians. On the one hand 
left out of the old International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions due to the AFL’s 
adamant refusal to permit the affilia- 
tion of a rival American labor center, 
on the other undergoing extreme-left 
pressure from within its own executive 
group, the CIO was steered into accept- 
ing the WFTU as a door leading onto 
a world labor scene where it could 
swing considerable weight. Sidney Hill- 
man, who is generally regarded as the 


NAT WEINBERG 


initiator of this ClO move, spoke con- 
Adently of his ability to withstand,’ if 
not to overcome, Soviet domination of 
the WFTU, as, in a parallel situation; 
he had confidently insisted on his abil- 
ity to “contain” the New York Com- 
munists from capturing the American 
Labor Party when he reached a modus 
vivendi with them in the early 1940’s. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to state 
now that he failed in both instances. 
What has baffled a lot of people in 
and outside the labor movement, was 
why the British TUC should have 
become inveigled into a alliance with 
the Moscow labor body to begin with. 
The leadership of British labor could 
hardly have any illusions about the 
nature of the Russian unions and of 
their role in the Soviet economic setup: 
Walter Citgine’s, own. travelogues on 


Russia, written in 1937 and 1942, offer: 


ample evidence that neither he nor 
most of his associates in the TUC were 


Tras seieasttdussiacia aphuadame AILLALLAAUA ALL LUAU LARA aA AeLA LO LLL 


rade Unions 


going out on a blind date with the 
Soviet labor lords in the WFTU venture, 
There was neither a common ideology 
between organized British trade union- 
ists and the mass of Russia’s industrial 
labor nor long-range practical object- 
ives that bespoke a lasting entente be- 
tween those two groups. 

It would be rather facile to offer as 
a motive for the British co-sponsorship 
of the WFTU the fact that it grew out 
of the wartime Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee set up to stimulate 
cooperation against the common enemy 
—Nazi Germany. However, astute lead- 
ers of the British unions who had gone 
into the WFTU at the urging of the 
Russians a half year after the war in 
Europe was over could not have been 
unaware that their partners were not 
concerned with anti-Nazi cooperation 
but were rigging up right under their 
noses a propaganda machine that might 
some day be developed to hit the Wes- 
terners smack in their faces. 

~ a * 


ANOTHER THEORY, that the 
British partaking in the WFTU was 
wholly a sequence to general Foreign 
Office policy anent Moscow, appears 10 
rest on a more solid base. There’s no 
doubt that the Labor Government in 
particular, after it had come to power 
in the midlle of 1945, had considerable 
hopes of rationalizing its relations with 
the Soviet. British participation in the 
WFTU, while palpably a mis-alliance, 
Downing Street may have figured, 
would blunt Soviet intransigence to- 
ward the West.and would make ¢co- 
living with the Stalin regime on the 


’ continent of Europe less of a trial. 


It is a fact, nevertheless, that even 


- in Britain there had been frem the 


very outset deep:division ef opinion 
about the WFTU. A great many trade 
unionists were convinced that it was a 
mistake for the TUC to have wrecked 
the old International Federation of 
Trade Unions. Others have ‘envied the 
AFL the freedom of action it has en- 
joyed by having its own representatives 


- in Europe and carrying on its work for 


the revival of free trade unionism en 
the continent without fear of hindrance 
or sabotage from the inside. 

The Marshall Plan, later implemented 
in the far-flung European Recovery 
Program which met implacable hos- 
tility from the Soviets and from all its 
agencies on every economic, social and 
political, level the world over, has 
finally emerged as the rock on which 
the WFTU foundered. The chimera of 
democracy and totalitarianism living 
at peace with each other once again 
blew up into thin strands of sickening 
smoke over the European horizon. 

The dream of a “One World” in labor 
while the Kremlin and its global 
agency, the Cominform, were hurling 
fire and brimstone at every democratic 
institution on every other level, includ- 
ing the agencies and institutions of the 
United Nations, gradually turned into 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
























ESPITE HIS WARM GREETING 
D to the new parliament of Japan, 
General MacArtt ; trol ; 


lur’s troub 
@re likely to increase. The face of the 
Far East has changed during these fe 

weeks, and it vill take some time 
before the le picture will be clear 


During one week Chiang Kai-chek has 
quit, Nan ne s 
about to fall to a 


Communist 


ated government 
and in South 
China Sun Fo, the 
son of the evo 
lutionary father 


Reward for Bad Policy 


By David J. Dallin 


a he 
| ociate Edttor 
ilation. State control of the nation’s 
iltable 
will pi 


with the 


conomy and attempts at eq 


listribution of commoditie ob- 


soon in line 


ve abolished 

the 
policies 
likely to re 


ably 


tendencle of conservative Party, 


In its home the new oO 


nent is sume the Japanese 


tradition of a police state; in particu- 
lar, the Communist Party will prob- 
ably be suppressed and a number of 
trade unions disbanded. The American 

tempt to bolster the middle-of-the- 
road coalition, in which the Socialist 
Party played a leading role, has broken 
down. Such a coalition had meant an 


xperiment in the American type of 


oT 


The 


New Leade? 


1 nationalist force with no ties binding 


it to the Comintern. These ties have 
been accentuated after the war. Gene 
eral Derevianko, the Soviet repre- 
sentative in Japan, has indulged in a 


stematic campaign of . Communist 
propaganda. Soviet funds were obvi- 
ously backing the great network of 


Communist newspapers and magazines 


and were supplying cash to the elec- 
toral campaign of. the Communist 
Party. Broadcasts in Japanese from 
adjoining Soviet territory have been 


killfully transmitted for the past few 


years. A considerable number of Japa- 
nese prisoners of war have gone 


was wrong. So long as Japan remain; 
outside the Soviet bloc the new Com. 
munist structure of the Far East js 
neither final nor complete. Not unti 
Japan is absorbed will the new Empire 
become the strongest power in the 
world. 


* > * 


DEMILITARIZED JAPAN cannot 
however, retain its independence with- 
out constant assistance from the United 
States and without American forces on 
her soil. It is one of the paradoxes of 
our time that the advent of a strongly 
nationalist government in Japan will 


of the Chinese Re lemocracy on Japanese soil. Its failure through Soyiat schools Refore their re- mean a new understanding with the 
public, has abdi- idds to the troubles of the. United patriation to! Japan, A formidable fifth United States, marking a new era of 
P ek Bx tobe States in the Far East? column. exists today in Japan. close collaboration. Japan cannot sur- 
i P; china forces of thé In a way, the development in Japan Whethes ‘fold frankly: or. not, the vive without American support, v hile 
Dallin Viet Nam are pre is analogous to that in postwar France. aims of Japan's Compnunist Party tend the emany of the United State i 
weet to .36%2 At first a great popular movement to make thet nation ‘another satellite predicated on the independence o 

: a v le i as strove to create a system based on of the Soviet Union and a-highly in- Japan. 
he eerie mee — gen political freedom, headed by Socialists dustrialized’ bastion of Soviet’ power in This development is a reward for the 

oe Sn 2 SOR Oe Hh Genenes nd democratic elements. The coali- Asia. The four isles of Japan, small in mistakes and the blindness of Anx 

border ae Ge come wane we Ce tion was losing popular support, its ad- territory compared to the vast conti- ican foreign policy in regard to China 
munist Party in Japan makes a sig- herents exfoliated between the right nent of Asia, are no less valuable than and to Far-Eastern affairs in general 
nificant advance, w hile a majority of and the left and after a short period great China. Their industry was able Consistently and stubbornly refusing t 
the Japanese people, by their votes, a strong new movement—in France to support a great war for four years; cxeR ister with Chiang Kai-shek. the 
give rise to the same conse akin headed by General De Gaulle their administrators were able. to run American policy makers were in rane 
national) political trend which pre- merged as the strongest force in the half of China for an even longer time; mental in his fall. The breakdown of 
vailed in Japan during the thirties and nation. Japan’s conservative party is their shipbuilding industry was able to Nationalist China moved millions of 
and reached its climax in Pearl H re devoid even of social tendencies present construct one of the best navies of the Japanese to give their votes to P 
‘sedge ates eer ged , sao in the Fren h Gaullist ideolog: world. rege to taf regen violently anti-Communist party; and 
fact with courage—is today the only N ITS INTERNATIONAT <PECTS nag . i predgpes+ eT eee —— having Jet down independ nt 
emertent feces in tha Gor tut which INITS INTERNATIO! A dene ut sods rien ae ee ka, a 1e China, the United States will have to 
to @ certain degree can be relied upon the recent neta ™ the - ; - — inl were = mee support a government in Japan which 
by the American state department. Ea t mean a tremendous rege: e Tor — a ‘ a me naan ai by no means can be considered more 
Indeed, a hard lesson is being taught Moscow and new retreats for the im a y — as = = ‘ 1a eae democratic than that of the Chinese 
, . United States. of a resurrected Japanese military Generalissimo and which may become 
rn wer" , . More than any other party in the sit ae strongly anti-American as well. ‘The 
THE POSTWAR rehabilitation of Orient the Communist Party of Japan The other day Georgi Dimitrov, the situation has become more dangerous 
Japan will be rapid, but under the new is the child and the stooge of the Soviet Communist Premier of Bulgaria, an- and the atmosphere more tense than 
government it will proceed without Union. Unlike the Chinese Commu- nounced that the victory in China has ever before, and in the long run wil 
regard to the interests and well-being nists it never was in a position to tipped the scales in the world-wide almost certainly lead to an armed 

of the lower classes of the cities’ pop- parade as a “purely independent,” as struggle between East and West. He conflict. 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





20th Century Jackson 


for the inauguration, 
I had plenty of invitations. A seat 
was reserved for me in sight 
of all the assembled greatness. But I 
failed to sense in. advance what a sig- 
nificant affair this be. So I 
wasn't remained at home, 
helped get out the 
paper and viewed 
the Washington 
goings-on by tele- 
vision, 

But the New 
Leader, was repre- 
sented. Gearge 
Bernstein was on 
hand to look things 
over and give us 


T WAS A MISTAKE not to go to 
] Washington 
squarely 


was to 


there. I 





an on-the-scene 
: Bohn report. And, in 
2 _addition, numer- 


ous correspondents rushed ‘to the type- 
writers to tell me what a foot I had 
hee n to stay away, What bothers me 
ig that all of these cla 
ahts keep talking about Andrew Jack- 
spn. Now ‘the gun-toting, duel-fight- 
ing General put‘on his show a little 
Before iniy time. But my picture of him 


s iently definite s6 that"I have a_ 


tle difficulty in“making out the re- 
semblance between him and the gentle- 
an from Independence, 


+ So far as the general situation is con- 


clamorous inform-' 


cerned, I confess that I can see some 
similarity between 1829 and 1949. It is 
seldom in the history of these quad- 


rennial inaugurations that the celebra- 
tion has had about it anything in the 
nature of a popular and folksy merry- 
making. There have been a number of 
popular. Presidents. There have been 
several who went in on the crest of 
waves of enthusiasm. But in the long 
list which I have been running over in 
my mind there is not, one since Jack= 
son’s time whose initial day in office. 
unloosed the sort of spontaneous out= 
burst which we witnessed last week. 

One of my spies sent me a fat. en- 
velope filled with pictures of the parade 
up Pennsylvania Avenue. There. were} 
of course,.the Jlustily strutting drum¢ 
majorettes trying to outdo one another 
in. flinging. their .batons to the . sky, 
There were “Captain Harry’s” .com- 
rades of the First World War puffing 
alang.in their irregular lines.and one 
.of them, actually, dying from heart 
failure .as he thumped his old drum, 
There was the pair of sturdy Chydes- 
dale horses calmly pulling the great 
truck carrying the little donkey which 
represented the President’ s home state, 
It was all the natural sort of thing, the 
sort that people do in their little tow ng 
at home. 

. ’ - s 


MY COLLEAGUE, George Bernsteitt, 


could not restrain himself after dancing 
at the great ball in the National Guard 
Armory. “The meek may not have in- 
herited the earth,” he wrote, “and they 
may have a long way to go before they 
come into possession of their share of 
their country’s bounty but they 
certainly took over the President’s 
Inaugural Ball on Thursday night. This 
affair was one for the ordinary people, 
Nothing hoity-toity about that crowd. 
Both Mrs. Astor and her re- 
mained far from the nation’s capital 
that night. Perhaps she and her friends 
were brooding on happier days gone by. 
But the Cohens and the Kellys, the 
Cavellis and the Joneses. were there 
having the time of their lives. And the 
greatest little man. of them all, Presi- 
dent Truman, beamed on them from 
his seat in.the balcony. 

“Don’t get me wrong. There was no 
shortage of celebrities. Governors and 
Congressmen bumped ‘into each other 
all over the huge dance-filoor. Generals 
Eisenhower and Bradley rubbed ‘shoul- 
ders with famous actors and actresses— 
Joan Blondell,“Léna Horne and Melvin 
Douglas among them. Labor’ leaders, 
both AFL and CIO, chatted amiably’ 
with businessmen, among whom Eric 
Johnson was much in.evidence. 

“But for every famous person pres- 
ent, there were ten. who are unknown 
outside their Own wards and-assembly 

_ districts. ‘There may even have been 
some millionaires en the dance-floor— 
after all, in a democracy there -can be 
no discrimination, even against. the 
rich—but one could not help feeling 
that most of the revellers had. had to 
dig pretty. deep, into their. pockets to 
pay. the ten bucks admission fee.. And, 
considering the crowd sartorilly, many 
of them had obviously dug even deeper 
to. rent tuxedos or tails. for the 
occasion. 


horse 


“One could not help noticing that at 
least one couple out of ten was Negro 
Neither could one overlook the }: 


labor contingent—some of them, of 
course, the last’ word in fashion, but 
many, many others so obviously ii! at 


ease in their fineries—sleeves that were 
just a little bit too short, black vests 
which did not quite meet the tops of 
the trousers, white ties which had 
obviously resisted the manipulations of 
untrained hands, 


“And as Benny Goodman, Guy 
Lombardo and Xavier Cugat played on 
and on, uninterrupted on a revolving 
stage, one could not but notice that, 
for every couple on the floor looking as 
though they had arrived straight from 
Arthur Murray’s, another pair danced 
with all the deftness of the bunnyhug, 
which, in all likelihood, was the rage 
last time they went to their 
shindig. j 


“This was America celebrating—not 
just the favored few who own so much 
of America—but the representatives of 
the Americans who work in the shops 
and the mills—and, perhaps, in the 
district political clubs—but the Amer- 
ica which has to save up for a new 
suit and start an endowment fund to 
send the kids to college and, maybe, 
once in a while takes the wife to a show 
just for the hell of it.” 


* sd * 


IT WAS SOMETHING, It .meant 
something: January. 20 backed up and 
interpreted November 2. Maybe. the 
ex-haberdasher of 1949 . will cut: as 
much of. a.figure as the cotton-growet 
and general of 1829. It may be—even— 
that he wil] accomplish more of lasting 
usefulness. And it is to be hoped that 
he will be able ta manage well enough 
so that depression will not darken the 
last year of his regime. 
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_ SANUARY 29, 1949 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The drive 
W: repeal the Taft-Hartley Act 

this week moved into the won- 
derful realm of semantics, sometimes 
known as double-talk. The story has 
ts points of amusement .. . if you are 
in the mood to be amused on the 
subject. 

What happened is that the pressure 
of the labor organizations was commu- 
nicated sufficiently to the Administra- 
tion for Senate Majority Leader Scott 
Lucas to move in on Senate Labor 
Committee Chairman Elbert Thomas, 
who has been something of a one-man 


bottleneck until now, and in a private * 


session Lucas impressed upon Thomas 
that he has got to get a move on about 
epealing the Taft-Hartley Act. What 
wcasioned this was an off-hand state- 


nent by Senator Thomas that he ex- 
pected committee hearings on the re- 
peal bill to last six weeks or more. It 
vas at this point that labor’s spokes- 


ven exploded with exasperation, and 
the White House rushed Senator Lucas 
into the fray. 


The result was a closed meeting of 
the Senate Labor Committee at which 
a resolution by Senator Claude Pepper 
was adopted. That resolution still has 
veteran Washington newspapermen, as 
well as labor people, blinking with 
some astonishment. It was approved 
The eight Democrats on the 
committee voted for it; the five Repub- 
licans voted against it. This is inter- 
esting mainly for the fact that as a 
resolution” it is probably 
binding on the Democrats who voted 
for it: but it does not appear to bind 
the group as a committee, and cer- 
tainly not the Republican members. 

However, it has one stable point in 
it. That is the one deciding that the 
Senate Labor Committee would open 
hearings this week. (And if this point 
is as stable as it appeared, those hear- 
ings opened yesterday.) 

The resolution then went on to say 
that the majority had decided that the 
Tait-Hartley Act should be repealed 
lorthwith and without hearings. That, 
f course, is something up to Congress 
and not the committee to fulfill. It 
further stated that the Wagner Act 
should be re-enacted, with the single 
amendment that the National Labor 
Relations Board consist of five mem- 
bers (as at present) instead of three 
members, as previously. 

e + 

IT WAS AT THIS POINT that the 
blinking began among veteran news- 
men. Because the Wagner Act does not 
now exist. It cannot exist until it is 
passed by Congress. And it certainly 
Sounded as though the Senate Com- 
mittee was proposing to amend a law 
which is not yet a law. 

But that wasn’t the end of it. The 
esolution also resolved that the hear- 
Ings which were’ scheduled to begin 
yesterday should be confined solely to 
considering further amendments to the 
currently non-existent Wagner Act. 
Also the committee resolved to limit 
the hearings to Feb. 10 and that their 
action then be turned over to the 
Senate for consideration. 

Perhaps the high point of amusement 
arose from the fact that throughout all 
this unusual procedure the language of 
the resolution was concentrated on the 
Taft-Hartley Act (which, strictly speak- 
ing, is not really before the Senate 


8 to 5 


morally 


/Aabor Committee at all) and on the 


Wagner Act (which has not existed 


- Washi 


By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


since passage of the Taft-Hartley Act), 
and there was an almost total silence 
on the only piece of legislation which 
is before the committee: the Thomas 
Bill. 

As a new piece of legislation, the 
Thomas Bill is subject to amendment 
in the Senate Labor Committee (and 
no resolution can change that, although 


it might interest labor people but, in 
effect, it retained the one-package deal 
precisely as it was to begin with. 

* > * 

LAST WEEK this page reported 
the concensus of opinion of highly 
placed and well-informed personages in 
Washington that they expect the Third 
World War to break out in not less 





TOBIN, PERKINS AND ASS’T SEC’Y GIBSON 
In the Realm of Semantics 


the Democratic majority there can pre- 
vent it.). But, more important, the 
bill is subject to amendment on the 
floor of the Senate and on the floor’ of 
the House ... and nothing can change 
or prevent that. That facts of life as 
it is lived on Capitol Hill appeared also 
to be completely ignored by the reso- 
lution that was adopted. 


The outlook, therefore, is that the 
earliest that repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act can be looked for is sometime in 
March (that is, if the labor forces are 
lucky). But it is equally possible that 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act may not 
come for a long time after that. It all 
depends on what kind of coalition the 
Republicans can effect with conserva- 
tive or reactionary Democrats, mostly 
from the South. . 


- . * 


THE SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS are 
trying to make such a deal with the 
Repuklicans in return for their support 
in preventing adoption of rules to do 
away with filibusters. There is a defi- 
nite possibility that such a deal will be 
consummated. 


That’s what the labor representatives 
have been afraid of right along. That 
was the reason they asked for the so- 
called “two package” deal; meaning an 
immediate bill to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act and re-enact the Wagner 
Act, then a second bill to carry out 
any desirable amendments to the 
Wagner Act. In that case, hearings 
could last just as long as either side 
desired, and amendments on the floor 
of Congress could be offered in any 
quantity that anybody wished. Time, 
then, would not be so pressing, be- 
cause the fundamental labor relations 
law of the nation would be back on an 
even keel. 

Senator Thomas is one of those who 
have opposed the two-package deal and 
has held out for the one-package deal 
which his bill substantially calls for. 
It appeared to veteran observers here 
that the Pepper resolution constituted 
a remarkable bit of semantics, in that 





than one year and not more than three 
years... that is, sometime between 
1950 and 1952. 

Within a few days after that report 
was printed here, there came two 
moves of high significance which ap- 
pear to confirm the story. 

The first was President Truman’s 
charting of an international aid pro- 
gram. Under this program is contem- 
plated the lending of technological 
assistance in developing the unde- 
veloped areas of the non-Communist 


world. Some of that would go tc 





ngton and the Nation 
Confusion in the Senate Labor Committee 


Western Europe to modernize and 
speed up their industrial capacity. But 
significantly more would go to devel- 
oping the practically untouched areas 
of South America and Africa. 


Announcement of this program came 
as music to the ears of the steel in- 
dustry, which so far has been largely 
dependent on the Soviet Union for 
such steel-hardening agents as chrome. 
There is chrome in South America and 
in Africa, but chrome-mining has not 
been developed in those places. Under 
the new program it will be. Actually, 
the program will develop many of the 
raw materials which are vital to the 
industrial output of the whole non- 
Communist world, including the United 
States, both for peace or for war. The 
net effect of this new program will be 
to bring new industry to such areas, 
and new ways of making a livelihood 
for their peoples. That is the part that 
is stressed in the announcement of the 
program. What was not stressed, mainly 
because it is quietly understood, is the 
immediate benefit it will be to the non- 
Communist world in getting ready for 
the showdown which all appear to ex- 
pect so imminently. 


The second move of significance was 
the announcement of the formation of 
the Soviet economic alliance. Here, 
again, the truth lies between the lines. 
As one diplimatic expert here asked: 
“Did Moscow need a formal alliance to 
get economic cooperation from its 
satellites?” Obviously, the purpose of 
the Soviet alliance in Europe is not for 
peaceful economic purposes. It was 
read in Washington as a consolidation 
of the Soviet empire and a military 
preparation for events to come. 


The moves on both sides appear to 
give a tacit acceptance to the reality 
of the march of events. And all the 
arrows on that road appear to point 
to war. 


i cigeee magyar acme 


As I write this there is a confer- 
ence on the development of high 
frequency radio going on in Mexico 
City. Delegates from all the nations 
in the UN are present—except the 
Arabian countries, which balked at 
coming because Israel had been in- 
vited. The British, however, took 
it upon themselves to reduce the 
status of the Israeli from that of 
member to that of observer, which 
gave the Russians the chance to 
pose once again as the defenders of 
the Jews. 

If the Russian plan had been ac- 
cepted, countries within the Russian 
orbit would have controlled 75 per- 
cent of the radio time in the world. 
It was Great Britain, backed by the 
United States, which was able to 
raise questions of radio technique 
and of political principle which 
finally led to a different conclusion. 
The principle of freedom of com- 
rounication over the air was finally 
recognized, with its corollary, non- 
interference by the receiving terri- 
tories. 

In their struggle for a closed sys- 
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| War of the Air Waves 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


tem the Moscovites found an ally in 
Argentina, which, in matters of this 
sort, is not too different from Russia. 
At bottom the question at issue was 
that posed in 1947 at the UNESCO 
conference, that of the “free flow” 
of information. In order that the 
world in general may have the bene- 
fits of a free radio service, it is neces- 
sary to have more than international 
agreements and a distribution of 
wave-lengths and channel-hours. It 
is necessary to make arrangements 
which will enable the industrially 
backward nations to catch up. They 
must be given the financial and 
technical help necessary to develop 
their-radio systems. An English dele- 
gate suggested—but only in the cor- 
ridors—that a sort of international 
radio pool be created with labora- 
tories where scientists could work 
together for the general advance- 
ment, In the informal and unofficial 
discussion which resulted, it was a 
Russian delegate who vetoed the 
proposal. Perhaps this is the reason 
why it never came to the floor. 
Mexico City, Mexico. 





 - ATEMALA is a Jand of lrange 
e& ontrasts. Its capital, Guatemala 
City, is one of the most modern- 


Jooking towns in Central America, but 


only a few mil away Indian de- 
¢.cadant of the ancient Mayas, are 
still living much as they did before 
their land was conquered by White 


Man. Along the 
Fruit Company i 


coasts the United 
engaging in the 
production of the banana, using the 
most modern of methods, and organiz- 
ing their farms as virtual factories. 
Yet only an hour and a half’s journey 
aay corn, potatoes and other tem- 
perate products are produced on the 
sides and in the valleys of the volcanic 
mountains which make up a large part 
of the country’s area by the Indians, 
using methods which were old before 
the birth of Christ. The great Cathe- 
dral of Guatemala City is a moriument 
to the fanatical zeal and the engi- 
neering ability of the Spanish con- 
querers, but the mass of the Guate- 
malans still worship their ancient 
animistic deities—the sun, the volcano 
and other forces which they have 
Jearned to love or to fear. 

A country which is 75 percent Indian 
and which has been governed during 
most of its century and a quarter of 
independence by one military dictator 
after another, Guatemala is now begin- 
ning to ve touched by the universal 
spirit of unrest which is so charac- 
teristic of Latin America today. Even 
among the Incians there are beginning 
to be rumblings. 

For the last three years Guatemala 
has been ruled by a man who is a de- 
mocrat of advanced ideas, Dr. Juan 
José Arevalo. He came to power by vir- 
tually the unanimous support of the 
people of the country, after a Revolu- 
tion which in one way is strangely 
parallel to that which took place in 
Venezuela a year later. 

In both Venezuela and Guatemala the 
Government of the country had been 
jn the hands of self-made military men 
virtually from the beginning of the Re- 
publican area. These generals and colo- 
nels, often self-appointed, were not 


men noted for their culture 


or their 
knowledge of the Machine Age. They 
had come up through the rank often 
very rapidly in the process of civil 


wars and other disturbances within 
their nations. Fo 


militarists 


the most part, these 
were more or less illiterate. 

However, the progress of modern war 
made it necessary that the Guate- 
malan army send abroad a number of 
its younger officers to be trained in the 
techniques of this day and age. The 
young men who were trained in USA, 
Mexico and elsewhere came back still 
lieutenants and captains, but they 
found themselves placed under the 
command of the more or less illiterate 
colonels and generals of the old regime. 
This rankled deeply, and the discontent 
among these technically trained officers 
spread to the younger officers of the re- 
gular forces, culminating in 1944 in the 
overthrow of the most recent of the 
military dictatorships, that of General 
Jorge Unico. 

However, the young militarists who 
came to power after this revolution had 
not only learned new techniques while 
abroad, they had come into contact with 
the ideas of democracy which were at 
least the slogans under which the last 
war was fought. And so far, the revolu- 
tionary Government, with the support 
of the military chiefs, has scrupulously 
observed the rules of democratic pro- 
cedure. 

. . 7. 

THE FIRST MOVE to establish a de- 
mocratic regime in Guatemala was the 
calling of presidential elections soon 
after the overthrow of General Unico. 
Various candidates presented them- 
selves but they were all implicated with 
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Formerly Neu ader Corre: 
tne ola regime o1 with the equally dis- 
credited predecessors of Unico. So pop- 
ular opinion — and the politicians — 
ooked to Dr. Avarelo for leadership 
He had been in exile for more than a 


dozen years, aimost since he was a 
child, and had been a professor in 
various Argentine universities. He was 
a man of intellectual distinction and 
was known to be a convinced democrat. 

Support for Avarelo was virtually 
unanimous, and it took on a crusading 
fervor. The lead was taken by univer- 
sity students, who took over the man- 
agement first of the campaign for a 
constituent assembly and then the cam- 
paign for Dr. Avirelo’s ascension to the 
presidency. In the Constituent Assem- 
bly of 1945 university students were in 
a majority. They wrote a new basic doc- 
ument for the republic, which not only 
assured the democratic liberties, but 
incorporated a number of advanced 
measures, such as provision for labor 
and social codes, which it was left to 
the regular congress to elaborate. 

Since Dr. Avarelo came into office, 
the political situation has been slowly 
clarifying. 

There are three pro-government par- 
ties, the Partido Accion Revolucionaria 
(PAR), the Partido Frente Popular Li- 
bertador and the Partido Renovacion 
Nacional. 

The Partido Renovacion Nacional is 
the weakest of the three groups and 
is said to be made up principally of the 
president’s closest personal friends. The 
Partido Accion Revolucionaria 1s by 
far the most militant of the three 
groups. As yet it has no well defined 
ideology. One of the party’s principal 
leaders told this writer that the party 
could best be compared with the 
Aprista party of Peru, that is to say, 
a democratic, more or less socialist, 
pro-Indian group. However, it is un- 
doubtedly true that some of the leaders 
of the party also lean toward Commu- 
nism. There is no Communist party, 
officially, in Guatemala——not because it 
would not be permitted to function, for 
it would, but rather because it is not 
convenient for the Communist to come 
out into the open. 

For the time being the PAR is laying 
great stress on land reform. on support 
for the trade unions, on “defense or de- 
mocracy”. It seems not unlikely that 
the party will ultimately divide into 
an Aprista-like group and a Communist 
wing. The party undoubtedly has the 
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; A new pro-Communist front has 
= been born. A fledgling. it is still, 
3 for all purposes, a mimeographed 
=> letterhead. It is quietly developing 
: and feeling its way about. Known 
= as the N. Y. State Council for Legis- 
i lative Action, it is headed by Paul 
J. Kearn, who had been ousted 
from the Civil Service Commission 
by Mayor LaGuardia. He replaces 
3 Paul Ross, temporary head of the 
= Council. Assisting him on the 
initiating committee are Dr. George 
Cannon and Mary Van Kleeck. Miss 
Van Kleeck’s pro-Communist front 
activiges have been reported on 
these pages very frequently and have 
been mentioned in newspaper reports 
for several years. The function of 
the N. Y. State Council will be to 
take up. legislatively speaking. where 
Saul Mills’ dissolved New York City 
CIO Council left off. Eveniually, ac- 
cording to inside reports, Mills is 
expected to take the leadership along 
with the Bronx ALP ex-Congress- 
man, Lee Isacson. New York Staite 
legislators can this new 


expect 
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A New Pro-Communist Front 
By WALTER K. LEWIS 


y Robert J, Alexander 


pondent in Latin America 


support of most of the urban working- 
class. Most of the leaders of the new 
trade union movement belong to the 
PAR 

Strongly opposed to the PAR, though 
working with it in the government, is 
the Frente Popular Libertador. This is 
a group which is strongest among the 
professional and particularly 
among the students. It has some sup- 
port among workers, though this back- 
ing seems to come rather from the 
white collar workers than from manual 
or industrial laborers. The Frente Po- 
pular at the moment has a program and 
platform which with one or two minor 
exceptions, reads exactly like that of 
the PAR. However, the Frente attacks 
the PAR for its alleged Communism. 
The Frente Popuiar instead of pressing 
forward for immediate land reform is 
more interested in reforming, and ex- 
tending, the country’s educational 
system. They believe that the Indians 
must be given education before they are 
given land. The party seems to be mov- 
ing in a conservative direction, and it 
seems not impossible that it will be- 
come the principal party of the moder- 
ate Right. 


class, 


DURING THE LAST several years, 

e Government has been in the hands 
of these three parties, and it has carried 
out a series of important reform meas- 
ures. It has put through a Labor Code, 
as provided in the constitution; it has 
established a system of social security 
for the first time, it has started a pro- 
gram of workers housing. The govern- 
ment has been pretty consistently on the 
side of the unions in labor disputes and 
under its benevolent eye, the trade 
union movement has gained a solid 
foothold in Guatemala City and some 
of the provincial cities and towns. 
There are three principal labor groups, 
the Confederacion de Trabajadores de 
Guatemala (CGT), the Federacion Sin- 
dical de Guatemala and the Federacion 
Regional de Trabajadores de Guate- 
mala. The first has its principal strength 
among small artisans in the cities and 
agricultural laborers in the countryside; 
the second has most of the industrial 
workers organized as well as the rail- 
road workers and the laborers on the 
United Fruit Company’s plantations. The 
third and smallest group has mainly 
small artisans within its ranks. There 
also exists an Association of White Col- 
lar Workers. 


organization to stage walks, pilgrim- 
ages, crusades and general commo- 
tion in Albany. pushing special 
legislation which Communists are 
currently interesied in and em- 
barrassing genuinely progressive 
legislators on the “hill.” The new 
front will also supplement the New 
York Council on Rents and Housing 
which is also headed by Paul Ross. 
Mayor O’Dwyer has barred Ross 
from City Hall because of his past 
activities in what the mayor has 
termed “Red Front organizations.” 





Apparently concentrating on local 
activity, the CP has called for a 
“Village Conference for Legislative 
Action,” for Sat., Jan. 29, at the Hotel 
Brevoort in Greenwich Village, New 
York City. Among the subjects to be 
discussed will be Civil Rights, the 
Taft-Hartley Act, “and, above all, 
Peace.” The usual sponsors appear: 
Paul Ross, Walter Bernstein, Millard 
Lampell, Benjamin Davis, Mary 
van Kleeck, James Durkin, Eugene 
P.Connolty,ad infinitum, ad nauseum. 
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The CTG and the two Federacicns 
are bound together in a National Com- 
mittee of Trade Union Unity and it 
seems likely that they may be welded 
into one organization before very long 
The CTG at the present time is affi- 
liated with the Latin American Confe- 
deration of Workers (CTAL) of Lom- 
bardo Toledano, and its direction seems 
to be largely in the hands of pro-Com- 
munist elements. 

Opposed to the Government is a mot- 
ley combination. The only opposition 
members of parliament are the five 
deputies of the Partido de Tabajadores 
Republicano-Democrata. This is a con- 
servative group, in spite of its name, 
and has not been spectacularly success- 
ful in its efforts to oppose the Govern- 
ment in congress. 
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FOR ALL PRACTICAL purposes, po- 
litics in Guatemala is still confined to 
the capital and one or two of the larger 
provincial towns. The vast mass of the 
populace, who are descendants of the 
ancient Mayas, who built a magnificent 
civilization in this region a thousand 
years before the white man came, are 
virtually unaffected by any of the polit- 
ical groups. 

From long and sad experience, tie 
Indians are very jealous of their own 
way of life, hardly changed since Alva- 
rodo conquered their ancestors. They 
are exceedingly suspicious of any at- 
tempts of the White Men to do any- 
thing to them. or for them. Centuries 
have taught them the truth of the 
Guatemalan adage that “No one thinks 
of the Indian until he wants something 
from him.” They are equally skeptical 
of the political agitators who come from 
Guatemala City to arouse and organize 
them, and the Government people who 
come to teach them new ways of agri- 
culture, cleanliness and medicine—and 
more often than not, to collect taxes 


The Indians maintain a shadow gov- 
ernment within the official framework 
of the Guatemalan state. There is in 
each locality a council of “principales”, 
usually composed of the elders of the 
community. And the Government is 
usually careful not to appoint an “al- 
calde” or mayor of a district without 
first consulting the principales, and in- 
deed in many cases the alcalde is the 
nominee of the Indians themselves. 
However, even he, as a representative 
of the White Man, is held in some 
suspicion. 


This fact of two parallel states, two 
parallel civilazations, is undoubtedly 
the gravest problem now facing Guate- 
mala. There is great fear on the part of 
the more well-to-do classes, in parti- 
cular the landowners, that the Indians 
will be aroused and will seek to put an 
end to the feudal system which dcmi- 
nates much of the eountryside of 
Guatemala. This element feught fero- 
ciously against the amendment of the 
Labor Code to permit the organization 
of rural workers into trade unions. And 
they have great fear of the Confedera- 
cion de Trabajadores de Guatemala 
which is attempting to organize this 
class of workers. The CTG is perhaps il- 
logically trying to get the native com- 
munal villages themselves to “affiliate” 
to the Confederacion, a move which the 
employing class interpret as mere im- 
portant politically tham the rural trade 
unions. 

Guatemala, the Central American 
country with the largest population. 
remains one of the most interesting 
nations of Latin America. With ene 
ef the most democratie governments 
ef Latin America, it is facing problems 
which will test te the utmest the 
attempt to apply modern parliamen- 
tary democracy to the preblems ef the 
country’s largely Indian, partly feudal 
social and economic erganizatien. 
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Trouble in the Balkans 


When Thieves Fall Out 


By Zivko Topalovich 





TITO 
Aw, Shaddup... 
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Dr. Zinko Topalovich was a leader 
of the Yugoslaw Social Democratic 
Party and was active in the resistance 
against the Nazis. He is now living 
in exile in Paris. 
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there took place two important 
Communist conventions in the 
Balkans. 


. ee THE END of the year 


The two gatherings repre- 
sented the ruling parties of Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia and served as sounding 
boards for the forces of Dimitrov on 
one hand and of Tito on the other. “He 
is a bourgeois, a nationalist, a traitor 
to the Communist Internationale,” said 
Dimitrov of Tito. “He is a Bulgarian 
chauvinist, a traitor to the common 
cause of Communism in the Balkans,” 
remarked Tito of Dimitrov. 


This war of words has frequently 
been brushed aside as a Communist 
family quarrel. But there is a deep- 
lying cause for this bitterness — one 
which should be known by the policy 
makers of the Western democracies. 
In the first place, these two personali- 
ties have their importance. For a long 
time observers have been facing the 
question: which one ranks higher ‘in 
the Communist hierarchy, Dimitrov or 
Tito? Which one will be given the lead 
when Bulgaria and Yugoslavia enter 
into a federation? And if ever Moscow 
considers it wise to set up a Balkan 
federation, which of these men will be 
given the over-all command? 

The bitterness of the language em- 
ployed by the followers of Tito against 
the Bulgarians shows clearly that it is 
their conviction that Dimitrov had a 
large part in forcing Tito into his 
Hiding 
Anna 


present conflict with Moscow. 
behind a woman, Rumania’s 
Pauker, Dimitrov has attempted to 
conceal the part which he played in 
the effort to eliminate Tito from the 
Yugoslav throne. He remained quiet 
about it for six months. In order to 
irritate Tito and diminish his im- 
portance, Anna Pauker spear-headed 
the attack. Mme. Pauker is distinctly 
a second-rater, and the world leaders 
of Communism have their own motives 
for building her up as a great authority. 
Tito had been in the habit of treating 
her in rather a cavilier way. When 
she became Foreign Minister of Ru- 
Mahia and gained a reputation as a 
ocious terrorist, he would treat her 


as a bourgeois lady and send her from 
time to time gorgeous bouquets of 
flowers. In recent months she has 
wreaked her vengeance on the hapless 
Tito. But her denunciatory speeches 
have not been sufficient to dethrone 
him. When it became obvious that she 
would not succeed the really big guns 
were loaded: Dimitrov and Molotov. 
Soon it would be Stalin himself. For 
battering down the dictatorship of the 
Yugoslav mountaineers is no easy task. 
7 * * 

DIMITROV AND TITO are two men 
of about the same size but of totally 
different intellectual caliber. Dimitrov, 
a typographer, received his early train- 
ing in the Socialist trade unions. 
Twenty-five years in Russia trans- 
formed him mentally and lined him up 
with the Stalinists. He has succeeded 
in politics by virtue of the fact that he 
has knuckled under completely to the 
Kremlin. A brilliant organizer and a 
trusted lackey, he was sent from Mos- 
cow to Sofia after the Red Army had 
taken over to govern Bulgaria. 

“We did not sleep in our beds during 
the entire war, and we did not arrive 
by airplane in order to be elevated at 
once to the posts of ministers,” said 
the Communist press of Yugoslavia in 
comparing Tito with Dimitrov. In 1917 
Tito found himself in Russia as a pris- 
oner of war, having served in the Aus- 
trian army. Without anything in the 
way of Socialist education, he was at- 
tracted by the turbulence of the revolu- 
tion and by the Red Army. His develop- 
ment in the Communist movement from 
this point on was hardly intellectual. 
Rather, it was in the direction of mili- 
tarism and terrorism. He became a 
dyed-in-the-wool Bolshevik, but he did 
not spend his life in Russia, close to 
headquarters, where men are curbed 
and broken. He was employed, rather, 
on revolutionary foreign missions and 
as such became chief of the under- 
ground party of Yugoslavia and com- 
mandant of the guerrilla forces raised 
by the Communists. Though acting 
under Stalin’s command, he was at a 
distance where he could not be closely 
watched or kept in rein. In fact, Stalin 
seems to have made a favorite of him 
and to have placed him above all of 
his lieutenants in the newly conquered 
countries. He came to be like the 
satraps of the great oriental emperors 
of antiquity, who always yearned for 
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The Soviet protest against French 
dynamiting of the radio towers in 
the Russian zone as “arbitrary and 
illegal” should not be taken lightly. 
When the acknowledged masters of 
such activity speak, let the entire 
world take heed. 


. 7” 7 
o 
The entire world, except Britain, 
seems to realize that the fighting is 
over in Israel. The lion does so 
much roaring it cannot hear the 
cooing of the dove. 


- * * 


The average American resents 
the feud between the Administra- 
tion and the House Committee over 
espionage. The repeated airings 
serve only to increase the stench 
in his nostrils., 
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The reported move to expel 
Trans-Jordan from the Arab League 
reveals its bankruptcy. The entire 





the time when they could go it alone 
at the head of a personal army. 

With the war and the conquest of 
the Balkans finally ended, Stalin 
thought it was time to put Tito in his 
place. Just as he had side-tracked all 
of his famous marshals, the Soviet dic- 
tator decided to demote Tito and have 
his orders in the Balkans executed by 
someone closer and more reliable. Bel- 
grade as capital and Tito as leader were 
to be replaced by Dimitrov ruling from 
Sofia. 

Ls - ~ 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM requires the 
conquest and unquestioned control of 
the Dardanelles. For this purpose the 
breaking of Greek and Turkish mili- 
tary power would not be sufficient. It 
is necessary to have continuously avail- 
able a great force on the shores of the 
Aegean Sea. A powerful Southern Slav 
state will naturally be expected to 
serve this purpose. But the present 
Yugoslavia hardly fills the bill. It 
occupies only the western half of the 
peninsula and is oriented to the Ad- 
riatic. But Bulgaria combined with 
Yugoslavia would. give Russia the sort 
of state she requires. In order that 
such a plan may succeed, it is also re- 
quired that a great Macedonian state 
centered in the Greek port of Salonika, 
be created and incorporated in the 
Yugoslav Federation. It should include 
all the approaches to the Danubian 
plain and dominate the shores of the 
Aegean from the Dardanelles to the 
Olympian mountain range. It would 
have a population of 30,000,000, and 
its center of gravity would be trans- 
ferred from Belgrade to Sofia. 


In its application this plan has failed 
to work out. It is true that Moscow has 
succeeded in preventing the organiza- 
tion of the small, free nations of the 
Balkans in a federation. And Tito was 
persuaded to come to an understanding 
with Dimitrov on the matter of the 
founding of the Macedonian state. But 
Moscow’s Greek adventure, imposed 
upon the Bulgarian, Yugoslav and Al- 
banian governments, the ultimate aim 
of which was the control of Greek 
Macedonia in order to make it a part 
of the greater Macedonian state, has 
not brought the desired results. It has 
proved to be expensive for all partici- 
pating governments, and Tito has felt 
obliged to withdraw from it. Tito’s 
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British-manufactured structure will 
topple because it has no bona fide 
league to stand on. 
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The Communist-inspired strikes 
against examinations in Japanese 
universities may be the forerunner 
of genuine Marxism. A classless 
school may be the first step toward 
a classless society. 
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The Hague warned other na- 
tions against intervening in the 
Indonesian crisis. The Dutch want 
it clearly understood that this is 
their treat exclusively. 
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Almost universal Moslem resent- 
ment against the projected union of 
Palestine with Trans-Jordan is giv- 
ing meaning to Pan-Arabism. It 
obviously refers to the panning all 
the Arab states are giving Abdul- 
lah. 
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stubborn opposition to the scheme te 
oust him and to make Dimitrov su« 
preme has rendered impossible the 
development of the entire Macedonian 
plan. 

* > . 

YUGOSLAV MACEDONIA has been 
established as an autonomous province. 
In order to set up greater Macedonia, 
an attempt was made to develop a 
literary language to serve as a common 
denominator for the various Mace- 
donian dialects and the standard speech 
of Bulgaria, which are, by the way, not 
too far apart. Measures were taken to 
give the people of this region “a na- 
tional Macedonian consciousness.” To 
this end there was signed in Novem-~- 
ber, 1947, by Tito and Dimitrov, a 
treaty providing that Bulgarian Mace- 
donia should be open to the “new 
national Macedonian culture.” School 
teachers trained in the new speech were 
to be sent from Yugoslavia Macedonia. 
The Macedonian language was to be 
spread by means of journals and books 
printed in Yugoslavia. Also, in prepa- 
ration for the future union of the sep- 
arate Macedonian regions, the part now 
belonging to Bulgaria was to be given a 
large degree of autonomy. A beginning 
was made by Bulgaria, but as soon as 
the struggle between Tito and the 
Cominform broke out, the whole thing 
was dropped. Three papers printed in 
the official Macedonian speech were 
suspended, the theater at Gornja Dju- 
maja was closed, all the Macedonian 
books printed in Yugoslavia were con- 
fiscated, the Macedonian teachers sent 
from Yugoslavia were expelled, and the 
literary language of Bulgaria was re- 
introduced in the schools. 

7 * * 

AT A RECENT Communist conven- 
tion Dimitrov accused Tito of having 
no other purpose than to split a sec- 
tion from Bulgaria in order to attach 
it to his own country. This was a 
malicious piece of slander. But it is 
true that the position taken by the 
Macedonian Communist with regard to 
the conflict between Tito and Dimitrov 
could not win the support either of 
Dimitrov or of Stalin. In his address 
at the formal conference in the Skoplje 
Theater the Secretary of the Mace- 
donian Republic, Crven-Kovsky, de- 
clared: “Our critics have no idea what 
Tito, Krdelj, Rankovich, Djilas and the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party represent to us. For 
us Macedonians Tito is our national 
liberty, our republic, our historic past, 
our present reality and our future hap- 
piness. Never, never will anyone suc- 
ceed in separating us from Tito.” 

Does anyone imagine that Dimitrov 
could accept such glorification of his 
rival in the heart of his own country? 
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Spanish Information Bureau of the Repub- 
lican Government in Exile. His article, 
“Franco and the Third War.” appeared in 


The New Leader on February 21. 1948. 
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HREE times in our era Europe has wit- 

nessed the rise of a movement aiming at 

world domination—that of Napoleon, that 
of Wilhelm II, and that of Hitler. In each case 
the principal cause of the aggressor’s defeat was 
the fact that the country most directly threat- 
ened, England, succeeded in organizing a coali- 
tion numerically and geographically more pow- 
erful than the enemy, and forced him to fight 
simultaneously the Western nations and Russia. 


But in each case the victory of the coalition 
organized resulted in the emergence of Russia 
as the strongest power on the continent. Even 
the war of 1914-18 is hardly an exception to this 
rule, for if it is true that the separate peace of 
Brest-Litovsk and the Soviet Revolution put 
Russia temporarily hors de combat, it cannot be 
denied that Communism, triumphant in an area 
covering one-sixth of the globe’s surface, was 
to be perbaps the nfost_ important element 
around which European politics were to revolve 
in the period between the two World Wars. 


os hed * 


WHEN NAPOLEON had been defeated, 
Russia formed the “Holy Alliance,” the objec- 
tive of which was to encourage throughout the 
world a system of political ideas consonant with 
Russia's needs. The Russian government was 
at that time an absolute monarchy based on 
the principle of divine right. Russia’s enemies, 
headed by England and the U. S., were nations 
which embodied the constitutional, parlia- 
mentary idea of government. At the time of its 
inception, the “Holy Alliance” specifically de- 
clared that its purpose was to fight against all 
systems of representative government. Its 
initial members were Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria. Later it was joined by the France of the 
Restoration. The first international action it 
took was that of sending into Spain, for the 
purpose of restoring the absolute monarchy 
there, the “expeditionary force” known as the 
“Hundred Thousand Sons of Saint Louis.” 


With Spain under its control, the “Holy Al- 
liance” (Russia) now dominated all Europe, 
and began to dream of extending its hegemony 
to America. In 1821, by a ukase of the Czar, 
Russia had prohibited “foreign,” that is, Amer- 
ican navigation in the Alaska-Bering Straits 
zone. ‘(wo years later, through the Holy Al- 
liance, Russia was working for the reincorpora- 
tion into the Spanish Empire of Spain's Amer- 
ican colonies which had begun to strive for 
independence during the Napoleonic wars. The 
U. S. quickly recognizing the new nations of 
Latin America, found herself facing Russia's 
political offensive from Alaska to Tierra del 
Fuego, while Russian troops occupied Paris. Its 
reply was to join with England for the defense 
of the principle of representative government 
and to promulgate the Monroe Doctrine, where- 
by it declared that any intervention by a Eure- 
pean power in the affairs of America, from the 


The Unholy 


Alliance 


Peron — Franco — Stalin 


By Jaume Miravitlles 


North to the South Pole, would be regarded as 
an act of aggression against her national sov- 
ereignty. 

THE SITUATION today is similar to that 
which existed after the defeat of Napoleon. 
Russian troops are in Berlin. With Germany 
defeated, there is no continental power strong 
enough to oppose the Red Army. In the name 
of a political concept which, though not based 
philosophically on the principle of divine right, 
embraces the same historical objectives as the 
concepts of the Czars, Russia confronts the 
Anglo-Saxon powers which embody the prin- 
ciple of representative government. And while 
she prepares for a frontal attack against these 
two powers, she is undertaking an indirect 
action in Latin America which has the same 
objective. This is where the “Unholy Alliance” 
of Stalin’s Russia and Peron’s and Franco's 
Hispano-Americanism comes in. 


Naturally there is no formal agreement 
among Franco, Peron and Stalin. They have 
not met in the Pravda, the Casa Rosada or the 
Kremlin to sign a pact in the presence of 
journalists and newsreel photographers. But 
historical movements do not depend on these 
manifestations for their effectiveness. In Eu- 
rope, Russia is opposing the U. S. at every step 
as she advances a political concept diametrically 
opposed to the Anglo-Saxon one, while in Latin 
America Franco and Peron similarly oppose 
U. S. interests. If anyone should object that 
Spain and Argentina are industrially too weak 
to be dangerous, he need only observe the 
changes which have recently taken place in 
Latin America to revise his opinion. 


Only three years ago, Franco was almost in 
the position of a war criminal about to go before 
the courts at Nuremberg, defeated and abhorred 
by all the world. The whole of Latin America 
Was witnessing a democratic upsurge. In Gua- 
temala a dictatorship which had held power for 
years was ousted. In Venezuela a civilian re- 
gime headed by one of the foremost intellectuals 
of Latin America seemed about to write a 
finish to the old tradition of military dictator- 
ship. In Chile democratic processes were func- 
tioning vigorously; likewise in Mexico and 
Cuba. Uruguay, Costa Rica and Colombia con- 
tinued to exemplify the democratic spirit of 
Americ. Even in Brazil, a long-standing dic- 
tatorship gave way to a government more in 
consonance with the political and moral requis- 
ites of the post-war period. What sympathy 
could Franco find in this young, dynamic, pro- 
gressive America? 


* * * 


SINCE THEN, Peron has consolidated his 
power in Argentina. A military movement has 
triumphed in Peru. A military coup has forced 
President Gallegos to flee Venezuela. Bloody 
riots have occurred in Colombia, and Costa Rica 
has been the victim of civil war. Military plots 
fomented by an outside power have been dis- 
covered and frustrated for the present in Gua- 
temala and in Chile, and the President of the 
latter Republic, Gonzalez Videla, has attributed 
the attempt there to the “continental anti- 


democratic conspiracy” of the “neo-fascists and 





FRANCO 
... The Same Conclusion 


communists.’ Democracy has been badly shaken 
in Bolivia and Uruguay. The three tyrants of 
the Caribbean—Trujillo, Tacho Somoza and Ti- 
burcio Carias—have signed, in the name of the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua and Honduras, 
a totalitarian pact called the “Pact of the 
Three T’s.” Even little Panama, influenced by 
the Peron-inspired anti-U. S. campaign, has 
denied the “yanquis” the use of the airfields 
constructed for the protection of the Canal. 
« * 

THE FOLLOWING commentaries from 
widely varied sources all point to the same con- 
clusion. The moderate French paper Le Monde, 
commenting on the “Franco-Peron Protocol” 
which was appended early this year to the 
Argentine-Spanish commercial agreement of 
1946, wrote: “It will be remembered that when 
Myron Taylor passed through Madrid recently 
he asked Franco what the attitude of Spain 
would be if a Third World War broke out and 
Spain was not attacked. Franco replied that 
Spain would proclaim her neutrality or at least 
her ‘non-belligerancy.’ 

The French Semaine Economique et Finan- 
ciere, carrying an article about the commercial 
agreements recently negotiated between Argen- 
tina and the states of the Soviet bloc, gave it 
the title “Toward a Peron-Franco-Stalin Agree- 
ment?”, and asked: “Peron-Franco-Stalin united 
against Marshall? Why not? But what is the 
motive which impelled Peron to take such « 
bold initiative? The Argentine ‘economic dicta- 
tor, Miranda, does not conceal it: The desire 
to counter a very evident and dangerous United 
States boycott, and consequently to salvage the 
Peron regime.” 


The New York Spanish-language Communist 
paper Liberacion brought out the same point in 


representative Struve Hensel had conveyed to 
Peron his government's decision not to extend 
dollar credits to Argentina. “But the dictator 
of the Plata had foreseen this emergency,” said 
Liberacion, “and had taken due precautions. In 
contrast to the irresponsible puppets of Brazil, 
Chile and Company, Peron did not break re- 
lations with the Seviet Union and the govern- 


an article published Jast summer after the U. S. | 
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ments of the new democracies. Faced with the 
U. S. boycott and the shortage of coal and gas- 
oline—not to mention a host of industrial 
products—the Argentine Government turns 
now to Eastern Europe... .” 

* ~ ” 

THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE is in full swing. 
While the Red Czar fights in Europe for a new 
theory of “divine right” formulated by dialec- 
tical fatalism against the ideal of representative 
government exemplified by the United States. 
the other members of the Alliance, Franco and 
Peron, fight for the reincorporation of the Latin 
American nations into a new anti-U. S. concep! 
of Spanish imperialism. 

In Monroe's time the United States responded 
vigorously to the challenge by proclaiming the 
defensive doctrine which bears that Presideni's 
name. Today greater daring is needed. The 
Unholy Alliance of Stalin, Franco and Peron 
must be answered by the holy alliance of the 
free, creative democracies. 
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a state of semantic breakdown that its 
only present function is to block the 
road. As to the RPF and fascism: It 
should not be surprising that the RPF 
shows certain similarities to other 
great mass movements which have 
arisen under the circumstances of mod- 
ern social crisis. These similarities are 
closest, perhaps, to some features of 
early Italian fascism (which wa3 also 
born out of the post-war agony of a 
defeated victor): for example, the 
composition of the raass support; the 
manner of staging meetings; the cri- 
tique of parliamentarism and the ex- 
cessive nationalism (though neither of 
these is carried by the RPF to such 
metaphysical extremes); the position 
of the leader (which seems to be char= 
acteristic of all modern mass move- 
ments); the organizational structure 
(which borrows in the case of the RPF 
something also from, the Communists), 

However, in other features the RPF 
differs sharply from what are consid- 


articles by James Burnham on the 
political situation in France, The 
first dealt with the Third Force; the 
second, with the French Communist 
Party. In these articles Mr. Burnham 
has expressed his own point of view 
only, There is no easy solution to 
the problem of France. In an effort 
to present all viewpoints, The New 
Leader will continue to publish ar- 
ticles on this subject. “The French 
Muddle.” by Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
will appear next week. It will be 
followed by an article by Solomon 


Schwartz. 
XX — 





subtle triumphs of communism 
has been its dictation of terms 
and labels. The general public sees the 
litical world—China or Germany or 
the South or Indonesia —~ 
through spectacles designed by the 
Kremlin opticians. Anti-communists 
are mirrored to themselves as “Right 
Wing,” “defenders of reaction/’ and. 
“imperialists.” Effective action gets 
tuck in the mud of a guilty conscience, 
The communist technique of optical 
istortion has seldom been more suc 
‘ful than with De Gaulle and the 
Rally of the French People. Let us 
us on one or two test areas. 
In the communist pattern, which. is , 
e accepted pattern, the RPF is the. 
litical weapon of French “monopoly 
finance-capital.” For the communists, 
this follows’ as a simple déduction: the 
RPF is fascist; fascism is “the dictator- 


O™ OF THE GREAT and most 


Greece, 


ship of monopoly-finance-capitalism”; 
therefore, etc. The-truth, however, is 
just the opposite. The RPF has re- 


ceived virtually no support, either mae 
terial or political, from finance-capital., 
all French financiers have been 
Force, and mofe of the remain- 
minority have been communist 
n RPF, Qut of the 140 members of 
the RPF’s National Council, only one 
Alain Bozel) represents éven indirect~ 
ly fihance-capitalist interésts. 
° is * > ‘ 
THE RPF-IS ALSO, as displayed ‘by 
thie pattern, a movement of “colldbora< 


vearly 


Third 





tionists.”.- Somehow an _ astonishingly ered fascist movements, eSpecially from 
large. number of persons is: able to Nazism. Though De-.Gaulle.is without 
forget (the Communists do not, forget) question “the leader” and though he 


considers himself _a man of destiny, he 


is utterly unlike those 


that it was the leader of the RPF who 


on June 18, 1940, alone and isolated, who are 


called for resistance to the very end— age the typical totalitarian leaders, 
while the Communists were the allies These are semi-literate, dé-classed 

Hitler, and the politicians of the petty ‘bourgeois, whose repressions in- 
present Third Force were either skurry- verted on a colossal scale satisfy 
ng for cover or voting for Pétain. eras vicariously the. frustrated urges of 
it is true, of course, that as the RPF modern society’s mass-man. De Gaylle 


is an aristocrat, 


soldier 


an able professional 
also an educated writer 


collaborationists 
All thirteen 


grown not a few 


to support it who is 


lave come 


members of the Executive Committee and ‘intellectual: His speeches and 
(the top commiftee),. however, were interviews are, with the exception of 
outstanding leaders of the, Resistance; the strain of chauvinism, the reverse 


and: the great majority. also of the of demagogy. The frankness with which 
RPF’s chiefs throughout the country. he negates Utopia and tells unpopular 
It could hardly be otherwise, granted truths is astonishing. The RPF’s chau- 


the RPF’s historical antecedents.” vinism is tempered, moreover, by the 


It should, incidentally, be remarked perspective of European Federation, 
that “collaborationism”” in’ France was . = ’ a : 
avempléx phenomenon. At teast three IF THERE ARE -individual anti- 


quite distinct. groups are lumped’ under 
the one ‘*collaborationist” head: * Nazi 
Sympathizers; non-political, persons 
who were simply interested in doing 
their immediate jobs; and genuine 
patriots who believed that the Pétain | 
gévernment was the legitimate gov- 
efnment of France. However wé may 
judge ‘their performances during, the 
Way, these jast..-two groups include 
Many, valuable. citizens., The. RPF is 
today _ handicapped , by, antagonisms 
against De Gaulle. that still linger in 
he feelings of some of the most able’ 
of the “Pétainists.” 
2 * e+ » « * 
THE CENTER OF INTEREST in the 
Comraunist picture of the RPE is, of , 
course, the, skull and _ crossbones of 
fascism.” It is my own opinion ‘that 
the word “tascism” has feached | ‘such 


there doubtless are, not even its enemies 
have accused it of anti-Semitism. . The 
RPF has no action squads which break 
up strikes, union meetings and head- 
quarters, in the Nazi or Italian-fascist 
manner. The extra- legal and terror- 
istic-methods so integral to Nazism are 
; not to be found: in fact, granted the 
condition of France, the RPF is overly 
legalistic and constitutional. “Unlike 
Hitler and Mussolini, De Gaulle ‘has 
been winning over marty of the best 
?and most substantial of+. the -French 
intellectuals, both 6ld and young, such 
as Martin du Gard, Aron, Malraux, Pia, 
Bodin, Romains, -O}livier and Monnerot 


portance. 
Finally, it is relevant to consider ‘the 
_Tecord in action of De Gaulle himself 
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Semites now supporting the- RPF, “as * 


—a, development of symptomatic im- | 
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De Gaulle and the R. P. F. 


By James Burnham 


and his present associates in the RPF. 
He was in a position, quite probably, 
to make himself dictator of France, but 
instead he voluntarily shared power, 
He repealed the anti-Semitic laws, 
gave the vote which they had never 
before possessed to French women, 
socialized mines and other industries. 
At the present time, the central, not 
altogether anti-democratic demand of 
the RPF is, merely: an election. 

The conclusion at the present time, 
it seems to me, can only be this: that 
the social character of the RPF is not 
yet determined, except within certain 
negative limits. Though its roots go 
back to War-time “Gaullism” and the 
Resistance, the RPF as an organization 
is only two years old. During that time 
it has expanded to a membership of 
1,800,000 (nearly twice the membership 
of the Communist Party) and has 
gained, a, popular backing which is 
quite possibly and absolute majority. 
“It has no systematic program, and on 





DE GAULLE y : 
Another General Boulanger? : 


principle refuses to atte mpt to form- 


ulate one. - 


* + * 


THE. MASSES joining or supporting 
the RPF seem to have been brought: 
together by three chief motives: (1): 
despair or disgust at the present hue. 
miliating and unworkable regime; (2) 
Communism; (3) France’s “will . 
to survive.” I am aware that this last 
factor may seem obs¢urantist, but I am 
convinced that it has at least psy- 
chological substance, Indeed, in France 
and ‘in every European nation this- 
“will to survive” may be what is most ° 
cruciaily at issue. After what has hap- 
pened during these last 35 years, and, . 
facing the probable cost during the . 
next, is it any longer: worth while to 
try to keep going? That is perhaps the 
European question. In 1940, those who’ 
were prepured ‘to accept deféat, the 
occupation: and Pétain, were answer- 
ing, No, it is not worth while; De. 
Gaulle ‘answered ‘Yes. Today, those 
who support or will. accept Conimu~ 
nism, .or who {it.is a large numbér}:” 
have become politically inert, are an« 
swering, No; De Gaulle again answets, ’ 
Yes. The Third Force tries to avoid ‘ 
giving any answer. - 

The RPF's youth, its forced growth,. 
and its. lack pf binding program, all, 
show that ifs future character and di- 
rection, cannot yet be charted. These 
will depend’ ‘iin’ part on the {nternal* 


‘ struggle ‘of fotces? now temporafily < 


united, and in part dn outside ‘factors: 
on: the further ~ deterioration «of the: 
. French. economy. and finanees, the 
. precise circumstances of a transfer of , 
the attitude, and actions of 
others—and particularly of the United 
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APART FROM general conditions, in 
France and in the world, which are 
bad, the RPF has up to the present two 
weaknesses which threaten trouble, 
First, it has been unable obtain a strong 
organized position in the working class. 
It has not won the leadership of any 
of the more important established 
proletarian organizations. There is 
some dispute about the progress of its 
own RPF nuclei (comparable to Com- 
munist “cells” or “fractions”) which it 
started to build a year or so ago within 
the unions; but this is certainly short 
of what the RPF leaders have hoped, 
The RPF has, however, steadily in- 
creased its following among the work- 
ers as individuals. A recent estimate 
indicates support of the RPF by about 
25 percent of the national working 
class, varying greaily however from 

district to district, witn several im- 

portant areas showing a proletarian 

majority for the RPF. . Whether this 
support will. increase further, and what 
it would mean in a crisis, if it remains 
uncrystallized, are problems answered 
differently by pro- and: anti-Gaullists 

Second, many Frenchmen who are on 
the whole sympathetic to the RPF feel 
that what the French call its “équipe” 

—the “team,” as journalists say in this 

country—is rather light-weight, es- 

pecially in the kinds of technical train- 
ing and competence that would be re- 
quired to run the nation successfully, 

This objection comes most frequently 

from conservatives. It is hard for a 

non-Frenchman to judge, and may be 

just a conservative prejudice. It is po- 

teritially counter-balanced (though a 

conservative would not think this) by 

the tremendous following which the 

RPF has among the ‘youth, and among 

the generation now in its 30’s. 

These weaknesses bear on the very 

‘practical questioit of whether the RPF, 

- whatever it is, can do its professed*job, 
can lead arid reconstruct France. I have 
shown.in a-previous .article that this 
means, negatively, to crush, the power 
of .the, French Communists, Their 
strategy toward the RPF is clear. It is 

“to attempt to draw arqund the Commu- 

nist Party much of the present Third 

Force and the‘ bufk of’ the’ working 

class, which will then act as a pro- 

tective .screen.,: Moves, by the: RPF 
against ‘the Cc ommynists would thus be 
blunted; and if the moves became sharp 
enough, the Communists could latnch 
actions up to and including a civil war 
which could be ‘presented’as a “dem- 
ocratic people’s war.” 

If the Communist strategy succeeds, 

De Gaulle will take ,power to nq pur- 

pose, and will fail. His problem is-to 
‘ _ isolate the Communists, and to smash 

them in isolation. Mor e generally, we 
may ‘say’ that ‘the RPF’s job, both 
positive and negative, cannot be €ither 
easy or short; and cannot be succéssful 
in Frange alone. The fate of France is 
linked, more. closely than -De Gayplle 
_ will ,hinself admit,,to that of Europe, 


, of the West as a whole, and of world 

" civilization. : ; ; 
This ‘much, ‘however, séems ines 

éapable: if De’ Gaulte and* the ‘RPF 


cannot succeed in ‘Prance, then no one 
. else can, The Third. Force cannoat;. the 
; Communists seek only Fr rance’s de- 
str uction; a! no ‘Egurth Force exists, 
*MANY- smilies "AMERICANS, 
‘not myth ‘interested’ in. Francé’s in- 
tdrnal. regime, raise three questiens 
which require atleast. brief oie 


ata mention. o 


. De Gaulle, they § say, -is, “diffic ult”; ‘it 
“is hard to get along, with him. They 
‘cite many ‘examplés from ‘ the past 
‘ eight years.’ Now it is A fact that De 
Gaulle is :difficult? ‘He is‘:d bad com- 
4° promiser.* But ‘at least this ‘must be 

said: when he has been difficult, he has 

.-not always been ,wrong..He was -very 

difficult .about launching the French 

Resistance in June, 1940, when everys 

* one else thought he behavior most ine 
(Contintea on ‘Page Fifteen) 
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Inviting Depression 


By A. L. Gitlow 


Department of Economics, New York University 


the word “round” means a wide- 

spread, general, upward movement 
in wages. It does not mean a uniform 
movement in wages. Therefore, when 
we discuss a fourth “round,” we are 
speaking of a general, widespread 
wage movement upwards. 

A fourth such movement of wages 
would be inflationary in nature. There- 
sore, the answer to the question posed 
is: “No.” This does not preclude wage 
adjustments which may be justified in 
limited, specific areas. 

Since the negative answer is predi 
cated upon the belief that a 4th round 
increase would be inflationary, the 
reasons underlying this belief demand 
exploration. Basically, the underlying 
reasons are: (1) consumer purchasing 
power in the United States is at an 
all time peak and does not 
further general stimulation; (2) the 
internat.onal situation, reacting on the 


[' the parlance of labor relations, 


require 


United States economy via our foreign 
aid and military program, is an ex 


tremely powerful inflationary force 


and necessitates anti-inflationary poli- 
cies elsuwhere; (3) average profits are 


not so great that they could absorb 
increased wages without price in 
creases, 

THOSE IN FAVOR of a 4th round 


increase present two arguments related 
to the question of consumer purchasing 
power. First, and most common, is the 
argument that the wage-earners of the 
United States have suffered a loss in 
real income during the post-war years 
due to the fact that their wages have 
not kept pace with the increases in 
the cost-of-living. The obvious answer 
appears to be an increase in 
wages. The second argument revolves 
around the contention that a 4th round 
of wage increases is necessary to stave 
off a depression. Thus, one outstanding 
labor economist has stated: “ 
prices, then, maintaining 
prosperity, invite a depression. Under 
these circumstances, there is no alter- 
native but to recommend upward wage 
and salary adjustments as another 
means of obtaining a sounder relation 
between incomes and prices. . 

The rebuttal against the 
living argument is as simple as it is 
effective. That argument rests upon 
comparisons which use the peak war- 


money 


... Lower 
instead of 


cost-of- 


time period as the base. Such com- 
parisons compare things which are not 
really comparable. We know that war- 
time conditions are vastly different 
from those prevailing in the peacetime 
economy. Workers put in longer hours, 
most of them in the heavy war in- 
dustries. Moreover, it is possible to 
enforce general price controls and ra- 
tioning in wartime, whereas that is 
not only undesirable but virtually im- 
possible to do so in normal times. 


The proponents of a 4th. round . in- 


erease argue that American consumers, 


have been using up their wartime 
savings. Such an argument tortures 
the facts. Of course, consumers are 
using wartime savings. They. could not 
spend them for goods during the war- 
time period of rationing and price 
control. Much of the wartime savings 
were accumulated for the purpose of 
spending in the peacetime, post-war 
period. Are we, therefore, to be amazed 
at this perfectly natural liquidation? 

Further, the post-war spending of 
wartime savings has not left the Amer- 
ican consumers destitute. Actually, the 
financial position of consumers in this 
country is vastly improved over what 
it was before the war. They currently 
hold 170 billion dollars of liquid assets 
in contrast to less than 50 billion dur- 
ing 1939. Consequently, the Survey of 
Current Business stated: “With this 
large post-war backlog of assets, con- 
sumers have found it possible to finance 
a larger proportion of their post-war 
requirements by means of cash pay- 
ments.” 

In general, consumer demand in the 
United States is extraordinarily strong. 
In addition, it cannot be said accurately 
that American wage-earners have gen- 
erally suffered a loss in real income. 
If, instead of taking V-J Day as a base, 
we compare wages and their purchasing 
power today with those of January, 
1941 (the base date of the Little Steel 
Formula), we find that while the cost 
of living has risen 73% (BLS index 
moved from 100.8 to 174.5), average 
hourly earnings are up 95% (from 68.3 
cents per hour to 133.2 cents per hour) 
and average weekly earnings 99% 
(from $26.64 to $53.08). 

* . “ 

THE FEAR of a depression is based 
upon emphasizing certain deflationary 
forces which have begun to manifest 
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any nonessential purchases. 
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Personal savings are higher than at the beginning of this year. This 
may be a sign that consumers wait for lower p@ces before making 
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themselves. I believe that this fear 
involves an incomplete recognition of 
the extremely. powerful inflationary 
forces still apparent in the American 


.economy. As we have seen, consumer 


purchasing power continues to be very 
great. Although greater discrimination 
on the part of American consumers is 
becoming more evident, the deflationary 
effect of consumer resistance will be 
more than outweighed by government 
spending. bing . 

At. any rate, some responsible labor 
leaders look. to solutions other than 
another general wage, increase. to sta- 
bilize the economy. Thus, Charles J. 
MacGowan, vice-president of the AFL 
and president. of the Boilermakers 
Union, told the recent AFL convention 
that, “Instead of agitating for a general 
fourth round of wage increases, the 
entire citizenry should concentrate on 
achieving a roll-back of prices to defeat 
the inflationary spiral and stabilize our 
economy.” 

. . * 

THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION, 
reacting on the United States economy 
through our foreign aid and military 
programs, is an extremely powerful 
inflationary force. The reason is three- 
fold: First, the “cold war” with Russia 
and the demands of the nations of 
western Europe for military assurances 
compel the United States to maintain 
and perhaps increase its expenditures 
on armaments. Second, these expendi- 
tures come when the economy is pro- 
ducing at capacity, when consumer 
purchasing power is great, and when 
the backlog of demand is still not satis- 
fied. Finally, the country appears tired 
of direct controls of materials, wages 
and prices and is not prepared to sup- 
port them. Indirect controls are weak 
and the public does not seem prepared 
to give strong support to them either. 

Thus, the National City Bank Letter 
for December, 1948, remarks: “Chair- 
man Nourse of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, among others, warns that if 
the projected $15 billion for defense in 
the 1950 fiscal year (which is $3 billion 
above fiscal 1949) should be raised to 
$18 or $20 billion, control of prices, 
materials and labor and very severe 
taxation would be needed to stop a 
renewed inflationary upsurge. By turn- 
ing Dr. Nourse’s statement around, a 
business forecast is derived. The im- 
plication is that in his view defense 
expenditures of $15 billion will main- 
tain the economy at full preduction and 
full employment; and $15 billion is 
conceded to be. the minimum defense 
figure.” 

- 7 * 

ONE OF the most widely used argu- 
ments in favor of a 4th round of wage 
increases involves the charge | that 
profits are excessive. This charge is 
made in an effort to create the illusion 
that profits could absorb wage in- 
creases, thereby eliminating the price 
rises which have followed previous 
wage boosts. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, it has become a practice to cite 
profit figures in absolute amounts. Thus, 
there is constant harping on the fact 
that during 1948 profits of corporate 
enterprises, after taxes, have exceeded 
20 billion dollars. To the average per- 
son, 20 billion dollars represents a 
colossal amount. It appears so huge 
that it is easy to draw the conclusion 
that profits are generally excessive. To 
demonstrate how meaningless it is to 
cite absolute amounts, we need only 
draw attention to the fact that em- 
ployee compensation in the United 
States, during 1948, has reached the 
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stupendous level of 134 billion dollars. 
This is a far larger sum than the 20 
billion dollars represented by profits. 
The truth is that these magnitudes are 
practically meaningless by themselves. 
They must be put into some significant 
framework before any judgment may 
be arrived at. 

A significant framework may be pro- 
vided by viewing profits over a period 
of time as: (1) a percentage of the dis- 
tribution of private national income in 
the U.S.; (2) a percentage of volume of 
sales, and (3) a percentage return on 
capital investment. 

A comparison of the share of the 
distribution of the private national in- 
come in the U.S. among the various 
income groups shows that the compen- 
sation of employees, in proportion to 
the whole national income, was not 
lower in 1947 than in the period pre- 
ceding World War II and that it was 
significantly higher than in 1929. Such 
a comparison also reveals that corpo- 
rate profits, after taxes, were lower than 
in years of pre-war prosperity. 

Viewed as a percentage of volume of 
sales, profits amounted to 5.7% during 
the first half of 1948, compared with 
5.3% in 1929 and 5.0% in 1941—both 
years of peacetime prosperity. It does 
not seem possible to conclude from these 
data that current profits are excessive. 
And we must not forget that the money 
to pay increased wages will have to 
come out of the sales dollar. Conse- 
quently, these profit figures are par- 
ticularly pertinent. 

> » * 


AT FIRST GLANCE, it would seem 
that the proponents of general wage 
increases are on firmer ground when 
profits are considered as a percent re- 
investment, or net 
worth. According to the National City 
Bank Letter, such profits were 16.2% 
in 1947, and 18.7% for the first three- 
quarters of 1948. This seems like an 
exorbitant average return. A moment's 
thought, however, will provide the 
proper perspective for these figures. 
The simple fact is that the figures are 
high because they represent inflated 
profit dollars, figured as percent return 
against capital invested and written 
up on corporate books at depression 
values. Plainly, to obtain a true figure 
we should have to calculate these profits 
as a percent of capital invested, after 
correcting the-latter figure to allow for 
present replacement cost. Such a recal- 
culation would bring the profit figures 
down to reasonable levels. 

Furthermore, we must not forget that 
ours is a profit and loss economy. 
Against the risks and losses of busi- 
ness ventures, the average rate of 
profits earned by industry (figured ip 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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ter of a million General Motors 

workers stayed out on strike for 
113 bitter days demanding wage in- 
creases without price increases. Al- 
though they sought only the restoration 
of their wartime take-home pay and 
living standards, they offered to reduce 
even that demand if General Motors 
could prove that it could not be met 
without price increase. They offered 
to abandon their wage demands in 
entirety if General Motors could show 
that no wage increase was possible 
under the then existing price structure. 

This was our wage policy in 1945- 
46. It is still our wage policy today. 
Certainly it is a policy in the interests 
of the nation as a whole. Had the great 
corporations been forced to open their 
books ot that time and to grant what- 
ever wage increases their own data 
showed to be possible within the limits 
of the then prevailing prices—and had 
they been forced thereafter to hold 
those prices—we would not be faced to- 
day with the inflationary madness that 
causes us to fear for the future stability 
of our economy. 

Yet, despite the record written in 
the General Motors strike and in many 
other negotiations since that time, an 
intense propaganda campaign has per- 
suaded a large section of the American 
public that wage increases are the cause 
of our inflation. We are told that Amer- 
ican workers cannot hope to improve 
their living standards through wage 
increases now but must wait upon long- 
term increases in productivity. We are 
told that we can hope to end inflation 
and to increase the buying power of 
wages only by lengthening the work- 
week and abandoning extra compensa- 
tion for overtime work hours. 

These propaganda themes have been 
driven home with such monotonous 
tegularity that many have been hyp- 
hotized into believing them. That they 
stand in direct contradiction to the 
facts is apparently immaterial. The 
facts are available only to those who 
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“have the time and the technical com- 


petence to dig them out. 
» > . 

THOSE WHO SAY that wages are 
responsible for inftation necessarily 
Make certain implicit assumptions to 
which we can apply the touchstone of 
fact. First they imply that profit mar- 
gins were barely adequate before the 
Wage increase and that the necessity 
to earn a reasonable rate of profit forc- 
ed the corporations reluctantly to raise 
their prices. Secondly they state that 
the corporations were innocent by- 
Standers guilty of nothing more than 
simply passing to their customers the 
increased costs resulting from higher 
Wages. 


Neither of these implied assumptions 
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A Decent Standard 


can be supported’ by the facts. In the 
second quarter of 1946, just before the 


-OPA was destroyed, profits, far from 


bare adequacy, were at all time record 


‘levels, This, mind you, was after the 
‘first round of post-war wage increases, 


And it was at a time when OPA still 
had teeth. Despite price control profits 
were running at an annual rate of $12 
billion per year — 43 percent higher 
than the’ prévious peacetime record in 


1929 of $8.4 billion. The best wartime 


year had yielded’only $10.8 billion. And 


‘these profits were taken in béfore many 


industries had even begun to‘hit their 
post-war production stride. 
There was room in second quarter 


1946 profits for American corporations * 


as a group to have increased the wages 
and salaries of all their employees by 
10 per cent over and above the first 
round increases already granted with- 
out cutting profits below the 1929 level. 

But industry was at that very time 
in the midst of the campaign which 
soon after succeeded in destroying ef- 
fective price control, thus removing the 
last barrier to inflation. 

Wage increases were a convenient 
scapegoat to conceal the culpability of 
the corporations in bringing on infla- 
tion. The magazine Iron Age reported a 
few months ago that the steel corpora- 
tions had withheld announcing higher 
prices until after their last wage in- 
crease for “logical public relations 
reasons.” 

* ” ” 

FAR FROM simply passing on higher 
wage costs in increased prices, the cor- 
porations seized on wage increases as 
an excuse for lining their own pockets. 
In 1946, the corporate wage and salary 
bill rose from $61.3 billion in the first 
quarter to $73.9 billion in the fourth 
quarter—an increase of $12.6 billiion. 
During the same period, corporation 
profits (before taxes) increased by $14.7 
billion—from $15.3 billion in the fiirst 
quarter to $28.0 billion in the fourth. 
For every additional dollar the cor- 


* porations paid out in wages and salaries 


they added something over a dollar to 
their ewn profits. The wage increases of 
1946 were, without doubt, the most 
profitable wage increases in history. 


In 1947, the corporate: wage and 
salary bill increased by $6 billion from 
the first to the fourth quarter and cor- 
porate profits rose by $3.5 billion. In 
1948, from the first through the third 
quarter, eorporate wages and salaries 
have inereased by $4.2 billion and cor- 
poration profits by $3.6 billion. 

In the two and a half years since the 
first quarter of 1946, corporation pro- 
fits have risen by 138 percent while the 
total corporate wage and salary bill has 
risen by 42 percent. -Profits have in- 


“creased over three times as fast as 


wages and salaries. 

Is it any wonder that financial jour- 
nals have described profits as “embar- 
rassingly large” and that the account- 
ants and economics professors are be- 
ing asked to go through contortions to 
minimize embarrassment by making 
profits appear smaller than they are? 

> * + 


THE RISE in profits has been ac- 
companied by a drastic decline in the 
living standards of American workers. 
In January 1945, the average factory 
worker earned $47.50 a week. Today, in 
view of the rise in costs, he would need 
$64.89 to maintain the same living 
standard. His actual wages, at latest 
report, amounted to $54.06. It would 
require a wage increase of 20 percent 


By Nat Weinberg 
Research Director, VAW-CIO 


simply to restore the living standards 
of four years ago. 

Industry, of course, will deny that 
any such increase is possible without 
further boosts in prices. Yet, elemen- 
tary arithmetic demonstrates that a 20 
percent increase in all corporate wages 
and salaries is well within the realm 
of realistic possibility. Corporations are 
now paying out wages and salaries at 
a rate of $87 billion a year. A 20 percent 
increase would amount to $17.4 billion. 
Since corporation profits before taxes 
are running at the rate of $35 billion 
a*year, a wage and salary increase of 
this magnitude would leave $17.6 bil- 
lion: After paying corporate taxes of 
38 percent on this amount there would 
remain $10.9 billion. This, be it noted, 
is greater than the peak wartime pro- 
fits of 1944. It is more than two and a 
half times as great as the average pro- 
fits of the years 1936—39 which Con- 
gress considered normal for wartime 
excess profits tax purposes. 

These figures suggest that we are 
still so far from reaching the limits to 
immediately possible wage increases 
that we need not concern ourselves at 
this time with the exact location of 
those limits. 

Our goal is constantly improving liv- 
ing standards for all workers every- 
where. We are not misled by purely 
monetary wage increases. Our members 
get no satisfaction out of a bigger num- 
bers on their paychecks if the check 
brings home no more food from the 
grocery store. Because we are inter- 
ested in buying power rather than in 
money which constantly loses its value, 
and because we are disturbed by what 
inflation is doing to those on fixed in- 
comes, we have stated again and again 
that we would prefer price roll-backs 
to wage increases. 

7 * se 7 

THE FRUITS of productivity do not 
come automatically to those who merely 
stand and wait. Perhaps they did while 
competition was still a vital factor in 
our economic life. In our time, con- 
sumers and workers have shared in the 
benefits of rising productivity only as 
depressions have forced industry to 
lower prices or as collective bargaining 
has forced industry to raise wages. 

In the years 1923—29, the period of 
stabilization following the first world 


war, output per man-hour increased 
32 percent but wages rose only 8 per- 
cent. Unit labor costs fell by 17 
percent, but the cost of living actually 
rose slightly. Corporate profits in- 
creased 38 percent, though total 
national income had risen only 20 
percent. This lack of balance in the 
wage-price-profit relationship played 
a major role in bringing on the crash 
of 1929. 

We are again in the midst of a 
similar experience. The normal rate 
of productivity increase is 3 percent 
a year. Thus, a 20 percent wage and 
salary increase is equivalent to 7 years’ 
normal increase in productivity. What 
reliance can we place on_ industry’s 
promises to give us the benefits of 
future increases in productivity while 
it shows not the slightest inclination 
to share the fruits of our present 
productivity? 

The propagandists for industry glibly 
make productivity synonymous with 
production. They would have the public 
believe that inflation could be halted 
and living standards raised by the 
increased outpouring of goods that 
would flood the market if only the 
workers put forth more effort. 

. . > 


OURS IS NO LONGER an economy 
where competition controls prices and 
production continues full blast as long 
as direct costs are met. Adam Smith’s 
unseen hand has given way to the 
visible control of monopoly and 
oligopoly. Production, prices and prod- 
uctive capacity are now set by the 
decree of the corporate executive. 

’ The steel industry limits capacity 
to maintain scarcity prices and profits. 
The textile and shoe industries delib- 
erately cut back production and lay off 
workers for the same purposes. Bottle- 
neck is piled upon bottleneck by 
monopolists (or by competitors acting 
in concert.) Aluminium cannot be 
substituted for scarce steel on any large 
scale because there is a shortage of 
power. Trace back the shortage of 


power and you find, at least in some 


areas, that it is attributable to a 
shortage of steel for generators, Despite 
substantial new investment in plant 
and equipment, the physical output of 
our factories and mines has increased 
(Continued on Page Feurteen) 
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Retained corporation profits since 1939 add up to 60 billion $ with 
over 12 billion estimated for 1948. 


A large part of these profits go 
into new plant and equipment. Source: Dept. of Commerce. 
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viewing performances that this ex-book reviewer has ever seen. 


Reviewed by JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
THE GRAND DESIGN. By John Dos Passos. 440 pages. Boston: Houghton 


It was re- 


Jie DOS PASSOS’S The Grand Design called forth one of the maddest re- 


viewed as an essay in disillusion, a brief for the Chicago Tribune point of 
view, a misleading picture of Washington in the last days of the Roosevelt New 


Deal, a sermon in support of 
as a novel, that is not up to 
Passos’s earlier U.S.A. trilogy as a 
creative piece of work. What the re- 
viewers meant to say by all this farrago 
of nonsense was that they didn’t agree 
with Dos Passos’s ideology. Incidentally, 
not one of them has taken the trouble 
to find out what Dos Passos’s philosophy 
actually is. 


Dos 


Dos Passos doesn’t happen to be a 
great fiction writer. He is a great social 
reporter and a poet 


who has utilized 


the novel form to give us a satirical 
panorama of our times. As a creative 
novelist he does well with two types 


of character: 
bothered and bewildered by a yearning 


the girl who is bewitched 


’ 


for social service, and the young man 


who is trying to discover a viable poli- 


tical philosophy. For the rest, Dos 
Passos is a satirist and caricaturist 

In the U.S.A. trilogy he satirized 
the public relations experts and the 
tycoonery of the ‘Coolidge era of Won- 
derful Nonsense; in his Spotswood 
trilogy (of which The Grand Design is 


the third installment) he satirizes our 


more egregious. politicos. The U.S.A. 
trilogy dealt with the corruption of 
American capitalism; :the Spotswood 
trilogy throws searching beams-of light 


upon the corruption of American-radi- 


calism Adventures of a Young Man, 
the first volume in the Spotswood se- 
quence, anatomizes.the moral decay of 
Stalinist Communism; Number One, 


the second installment, ticks off, the 
; American Populism 
In The Grand 

into Wa h- 


the corruption of 


degeneration ‘of 
into Huey Long Fascism. 
Design Dos Passos move 
ington and explors 


the early impulses of the New Deal. 
He still does well with certain types 
of character: Millard Carroll and Paul 


Graves, the earnest werkers in the New 
Deal 
thetic human being and 
Washburn, the bewitched, bothered and 


bewildered daughter of an Ann Arbor 


vineyard, are rounded, sympa- 


Georgia 





professor, is Dos Pa sos’s old Martha 
df the radical movement in a New Deal 
research workers dress The ofher 
people in the book—an a rtment of 
New Deal lawvers, fixers with a passion 
for \ jud ( unist 
han columnists and radio per- 

mages~-are the. latter-day satirical 
equivalents of the J. Ward Moorehouses 
of the U.S.A. trilogy. In other words, 
Dos Passos is writing a novel as he has 





writing them for the pabt-three 
» 2 ee 
@ worse'The social 


poetic perspectives, the 


been 
de®ades, ‘no beer, 
reporting, the 
evocation of atmosphere, are just as 
gor id affeer . ay@ this is sa¥ink a ‘great 
deal, for Dos Passos has a narvelous 
ear and-a wongerfl eve , 

se ‘ A | e ° « 


HOW ARE WE to understand, then, 
the, barrage of dead cats that has 
beaten down on Dos Passos’s head for 
daring to touch on thé history of the 
New Deal epoch? The answer is that 
our reviewers for the most part have 
been, part of that history and. can’t 
achieve an “exterior view” of their 
own pasts. Since Dos Passos 
thinks a good deal of the “top down” 
thinking of the early New Deal has 
miscarried, those who would still like 
té’ctwnSider it a success find it "easy to 
call Dos Passos a turn-coat, a man who 
has.lost, his old semi-Marxist faith. 


recent 






“reaction’ 


and the “vested interests,” and, finally 





The truth of the matter is, however, 
that Dos Passos was always an indi- 
vidualist. If he ever had any yearnings 
to be part of a movement, he yearned 
toward a of anarcho-syndicalist 
faith. He has always distrusted organ- 
izations, and the bigger they are the 
more they have invited his skepttcisin. 
Three Soldiers was eloquent with dis- 


sort 


trust of military bureaucracy; U.S.A, 
turned a jaundiced eye upon Big 
Busine units; the Dos ‘Passos of the 
travel sketches, In All Countries, hangs 


back when the Communists in Moscow 
ask him for a declaration of fellowship. 
And now, characteristically, Dos Passos 
has turned his skeptical eye on Big 
Government-m Washington. He is still 
the essential anarchist in temperament, 
although he believes that government 


has a duty to keep any gang from 
oppressing ‘any individual 

The key to Dos Passos évolution is to 
be found in’ some of his more recent 


magazine piece 
Magazine, 


Iowa who are 


Reporting for Life 
he has discovered farmers in 
using scientifice’ method 
the soil bring forth 


to make wealth as 


never before, He-has’ listened in on 
workers’ meetings and eonversations, 
and has discovered a significant experi- 


ment in an Ohio factory that. bas made 
profit sharing a.success.. In brief, Dos 
that individuals, 
working through voluntary, association, 
can solve their probléms at the grass 
roots. This.is the “positive” side of. his 


Pa OS nas learned, 


philosophy. 
tells u 
enemy 


In The.Grand Design he 
that Big Administration is the 
of grass roots accomplishment. 
The two characters in The Grand De- 
sign who try to do something for the 
individual at the grass réots get tangled 
up “by the power-secking of the top 
bureaucrats; the “level of the leaders” 


inevitably becomes, disconnested from : 


the lower levels, and the “common 
man” gets little more than.a -lot of 
empty oratory about the glory of being 
common 
a . . 

THE BIG VILLAIN of The’ Grand 
Design is a character that bears some 
resemblance to lenry Wallace; the 


herpes are cast in the mold of Milo 
Perkins, that Tex bag manufacturer 
who did his damnedest for the New 
Deal to the very hast. In between come 
the -fixers and.-the commissars, -men 
who begin, with goad will but end with 
a lust for power. Well, does anyone 
doubt fhat Dos Pagsos can produce the 
evidence for his parforama? Ask Rex- 
ford Tugwell or Jerome- Frank just 
how,much of a “go through” guy Henry 
Wallace was. in the days of the big 
battle in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Ask Hartley Grattan what 
happened to him at the hands of the 
Wallaces during his sojourn in Wash- 
ington. And if you doubt that the 
Roosevelt fixers succumbed to the 
temptations of getting on in the world, 
“look into Tommy Corcoran’s career as 
lawyer for Sterling Products. 
Most of the reviewers of The Grand 
- Design allege misrepresentation in gen- 
eral. But Malcolm Cowley, writing in 
The New Republic, alleges it in par- 
ticular.” He says Dos Passos is in érror 
* to suppose that Paul Graves, who had 
"spent a couple of years. in Russia -as-an 


ry Se ee ’ vom sseope 


agricultural expert,could have achieved 
high position in New Deal Washington. 
Nor could Georgia Washburn have 
gotten past the FBI in view of her 
liaison with a Communist labor leader. 
Good heavens, Malcolm! It is a fact 
admitted by General Donovan that 
Communists worked for OSS through- 
out the war. If a Georgia Washburn 
couldn't get past the FBI, how did the 
person or persons who’ fed Whittaker 
Chambers his pumpkin papers ever 
manage to wriggle into the State De- 
partment?» Mr. Cowléy ‘would have us 
believe that U.S. security officers wére 
of such high order that’ no spying was 
possible in Néw Deal Washington. Does 
anyone who has been questionéd by 
some of the innocents who worked for 
the FBI as late as 1941 think that? A 
few' of ‘the FBI agents of ‘that day 
couldn't teH the difference ‘bétween a 
Stalinist and a Trotskyite, or between 
a Socialist and a Néw* Dealer. They 
pulled terrific boners* of ‘commission, 
and Whittiker Chambers’ 
are proof that they ‘made’ mistdkes of 
omission 

Dos Passos Hasn't said-that the war 
wasn’t worth fighting, -nor has he said 
the New Deal did nothing for the U.S. 
What he has said .is that the war failed 
to bring about a creative .peace.. Our 
Hopkinses ,and.. Wallaces,, working at 
“the level of the leaders,” let us in for 
the miscarriages of Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam, And at home the more ideal- 
New Dealers—the Milo Perkinses, 
the Jack Flemings, the ‘Gardn r Jack- 
sons, the Ben Cohens, the Thurman 
Arnolds, the Abe | Fortases and the 
Harold Ickeses—found ‘themselves “on 
the “outside looking in The NRA 
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A Nightmare of Shrugs 


nea 
flopped; the Thurman Arnold trust 
busting was stoppped by war. As for 


AAA, it solved the agricultural prob 
lem by postponing it. 

If anything worked during the Roose. 
velt period, it was currency juggling 
and spending, plus labor’s ability to 
seize the opportunity to organize. We 
haven't heard the last of the currency 
manipulation and the spending, and 
won't until we solve the problem of 
the debt. As for labor organization, 
that can be a good thing or a bad, de. 
pending on labor’s own reading of the 
future. In any event, Dos Passos hasn't 
dealt with the labor achievements -pf 
the New Deal; if he had: tried to -do 
that he would have been forced out 
of -his unity of place, for the la 
bor achievements took place, not: dn 
Washington, but in Pittsburgh and 
Detroit, in Pontiac and‘in Cleveland, 
Nor has Dos Passos dealt with ‘TVA 
and the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion, which are New Deal reforms that 
presumably would meet with his ap- 
proval. The TVA and the SEC. ar 
tangential to the story of The Gran 
Design, which is a story of how Big 
Administration stifles the creative at 
tivity of the average good-enough 
human being. 

Lewis Gannett has said he “pities’ 
the writer who has Dos Passos’s “archi- 
tecture of history.” I pity the réviewer 
who can miss the whole import ‘df a 
optimistic writing man’s, career! Dos 
Passos keeps his faith in the human 
being, in the individual. Is there any- 
thing “negative” or “disillusioned” in 
_that? 73 ; 

(John Chamberlain ‘is now editor‘¢ 
Life.) : r 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


THE SKIN OF DREAMS 


A Novel by Raymond Queneau. 


Translated by 


“ H. J, Kaplan. New Directions. $1.50. +a, 


resque, Jacques L’Aumone, who wanders about in a movie-haze until he fuses 


; » ies 3S 7 emotd®Odertauis 1 
T HE real hero of thi Mévet By Raymond*Quenéautis net our daydreamy pice 


> - ith the screen itself as movie-star; nor is it the absurd poet, Louis-Phillipe 
des Cigales, who pulls his long face over a wife turned Lesbian and is afflicted with 
Ontalgia, an existentialist Malady for which he carrtes a needle he keeps sticking 
into his rump; nor is it any of the women who turn. out to be whores, freaks ané 


assorted bed-wallopers;—the hero is 
really; the so humble 
every chapter -we 
solemn discussion of the 
he can be acquired in the army, or 
a nobler cousin of his on the toilet 
seat... . | Indted, when Jacques:L’Au- 
mone is fairly settled and steady, with 
a wife and child and all, we see him 
working for a chemist, bréeding a face 
giant ‘lites. O27 3s 2 .,.° 

Of the louse: we have thie first dis- 
cussion: 


In- just 
into-a 


louse. 
about run 


louse, how 


: — > . 
“They’re funny beasts,” says Lulu 
Doumer. “Why Should the Lord have 
created such thihgs?” 
“The best way to kilF them,” 
Therese, “is.with your fingernail.” 
‘They crackle, ugh!”..said Lulu 
Doumer.. ‘ ; ; 
All insects crackle When ‘you crush 
ther,” said Therese. . ; 
"“Men abso crack when~ you crush 
them,” said des.:Cigales.- “Suppose, my 
child, that .you. were placed under a 
steam-hammer?” 


said 





It becomes a matter of art for 
Queneau to convey his no-vision: the 
‘wry laconicisms, the outrageous un- 
printable*puns, the Joycean composites, 
the careful avoidance of. the Joycean 

, epiphany through the hurling of frag- 


’ Bit os BS [Py Haagen MERE ae > 


—_— — 





ménts into the air and: quickly mq@in 
on. It is a joke, a nightmare of ep 
H. J..Kaplan seems. to have a 
complished a miracle of translation, fa 
Queneau’s rich gutter slang is here 
hilarious English so that the efféct ss 
‘as If we suddenly ‘rise from our ehait 
book in hand, and .discover .that w 
.have suddenly grown a tail, or a pa 
of gills, or the dentition of the crus 
tacedn, though the Shock is muted an 
‘quickly forgotten for-goniething else: 
But, withal, this is:an-inferior hum# 
comedy that Queneau,.is ,jhanding & 
. Though ,a guperior artist, Queneall! 
characters remind one of Huxley! 
sticky” lovers, or the” Faustian parody 
in Anti¢ Hay where, in a ‘night chb 
to the howl of: saxophones, our mal 
.baboon ascends, the pile of stack# 
chairs and shouts gruesomely that b 
sees, he sees the Vision, the heavens aft 

* 6pening ... and then falls flat on b 
fave.” Whiat is admirablé ‘and amiusitl 
about this novel is that.it stays with# 
its smal] form—‘“the existentialist m&* 
ady, Ontalgia,” but, once set, it is # 
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small,‘ too limited. ° 

(Neil Weiss is a young poet and-ct 
who writes frequently in. The 
Leader.) 
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ROPEAN RECOVER’ 
P XVII and 309 


nda ior 


FTER THE HEATED propag: 
A ded except for the Comn 
f serious argument—and the 


unist < 


ERP countries, should not lead to the 
illusion that any of the problems in- 
volved in the aid program had already 
been settled. The struggle of the 
European countries to extricate them- 
selves from the terrific grip of war- 
born economic misery is still with us, 
ss is the inflationary problem in our 
own country. 

The stereotyped slogan that the 
Marshall plan is needed as a dam 
against the communist flood obviously 
begs ihe question. It does not answer 
why the economic problems of Europe 
cannot be solved and the democratic 
way of life there secured without the 
ERP-injections. The answer must be 
given in economic, not in political 
terms. It is here where the dis- 
tinguished Harvard economist, Sey- 
mour Harris, starts. 


HARRIS POINTS to a fact which, 
although easily ascertainable, has 
hardly been touched in Marshall plan 
discussions: that the ERP is but the 
continuation of an economic trend 
noticeable for no less than 35 years. 
During this entire period which goes 
back to the outbreak of the First 
World War, there has been a continu- 
ous surplus in the visible and invisible 
exports of American goods to Europe. 
That continent was able to pay only 
partly by liquidating European assets 
in th United States and in other for- 
tign countries and by pouring a huge 
steam of gold into this country; but 
a gap still remained, which was 
bridged over by American loans to 
European countries. ERP marks no 
findamental change in this general 
tend in the balance of payments; “it 





HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


academically neutral. 


Though Thoreau is closer in essen- 
tials to Gandhi than to Marx, Kruteh 
denies that there was anything “es- 
tapist” in his teachings. What is more, 
't Tefuses to be led into futile psycho- 
imlytic conjectures about Thoreau’s 
‘dations with women and the probable 
‘fect that sexual abstinence may have 
tad on his writing and his personality. 
the valuable feature of Krutch’s study 
lies precisely in its balance, its critical 
tjectivity and insight. He does not 
ricture as an excentric recluse nor harp 
theessively on the Freudian theme of 
“xual frustration. 
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THERE WAS nothing fantastic or 





deri 
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ixetic in the Walden experiment. It 
tituted a profound criticism of our 










mt centered, materialistic society. It 
$his courageous protest against the 


ampaign 


plan itself ha 


By Joseph Wood Krutch. New York: 
liam Sloane Associates. 298 pages. $3.50. 


Tolstoy found him a source of inspiration. 





A Sober Appraisal of ERP 


Reviewed by ALFRED BRAUNTHAL 


PROGRAM. By Seymour Harri Harvard 


ind against the Marshall plan has sub- 


which never attained the level 


begun to operate, the time for 


appraisal of the implications and probable effects of ERP has come. 





a sobel 

The fact that the machinery of ERP has run comparatively smoothly in the first 
fey months of its operations and that, aside from the Communist-inspired miners’ 
grike in France, there have been no eens . — 
major economic disturbances in the reflects only the inability of Europe— 


after the bloodletting of the Second 
World War—to continue to meet the 
deficit in its balance of payments by 


the liquidation of assets or by gold 
payments. 

This then is one of the factors which 
made a planned action for continuing 
the American export surplus to Eu- 
rope necessary. Another contributing 
factor is the decline in the productive 
capacities of Europe as a result of war 
devastations and dislocations. And a 
third factor which has contributed to 
the aggravation of the “dollar short- 
age,” that is, to the hunger of Europe 
for American goods for which Europe 
has no means of payment available, is 
the spectacular rise in the. prices of 
goods which Europe must import. 
American inflation is one of the chief 
contributing factors for the dollar 
shortage in the world. From this point 
of view the Marshall plan is nothing 
else than the amends which this coun- 
try must make for the commission of 
the sin of inflation. 

* os * 


WITH THE PROBLEMS of the ef- 
fects of ERP the author deals no less 
soberly. He recognizes that ERP will 
to a certain extent help Europe re- 
store its impaired productive power, 
increase production, and raise econ- 
sumer purchasing power. All these 
improvements will contribute to the 
economic, social and political stabili- 
zation o* the democratic sector of 
Europe, if only by counteracting the 
perilous trend of steadily declining 
real wages. Harris lays rightly much 
more emphasis than has been cus- 
tomery in the discussion of the Eu- 
ropean wage earner. Recent events in 


Europe especia in F 


implications of the steady droy 
real wage are One of the most im- 

which must be 
drawn from this fact is that wherever 
real wages are perilously low in ERP 
countries, should be 
granted the increase 
in exports or in 


portant inference 


wage increases 


preference over 


investments. 


Yet, however beneficial the effects of 
ERP on the European economy might 
be, Harris is extremely skeptical as 
to the prospects of making Europe 
independent of American assistance of 
the end of the Marshall plan period. 
After all, it would be very difficult 
under any circumstances to reverse 
within four years a trend which has 
been in existence for thirty-five years. 
But in view of the extent of the war 
devastations, the ravages of inflation, 
the social and political unrest in some 
European key countries and the im- 
pairment of commercial relations be- 
tween Western and Eastern Europe, 
prospects of a speedy restoration of 
the balance of payments in the Mar- 
shall plan countries are, of course, 
much dimmer than they would be 
under more normal conditions. 

This somewhat gloomy prospect is 
certainly no argument against Amer- 
ican aid to Europe, but only a warn- 
ing against unwarranted over-optim- 
ism. The better the American public 
is equipped and prepared to face 
realities, the lesser is the danger of 
disillusionment which may later seri- 
ously hurt American readiness for 
economic aid and cooperation with 
the Western European democracies. 

* . on 

IN A WAR-RAVAGED WORLD, 
which, moreover, is already engaged 
in a world-wide cold war even the 
wisest and most cooperative economic 
policy will fail to transform this vail 
of misery into a paradise from one 
day to the other. It would be very 
unwise to expect such a miracle from 
the Marshall plan. But certain things 
can be done to make American aid to 





Reviewed by CHARLES |. GLICKSBERG 


Wil- 


HEN dealing with a figure like Thoreau it is virtually impossible to be 
Lowell disliked him intensely. 


Ludwig Lewisohn 


portrayed him as suffering fearfully from puritanic inhibitions. Gandhi and 


It is gratifying to see Joseph Wood 


Krutch, in this eminently readable, brilliantly organized and reliable study, at last 
doing justice to the writer and the man, the individualist and the critic of society. 


regimentation of life which brought 
him enduring fame and made him not 
any # great writer but also a symbolic 
figure of revolt. Walden is important 
to us today because of the fundamental 
questions it raises as well as the an- 
swers it gives. Going beyond the cloud- 
capped abstractions of the prophets of 
transcendentalism, it offers a philos- 
ophy that, rightly interpreted, can be 
meaningful and liberating to people 
in all walks of life. In Walden, Thoreau 
shifts strategically from extreme in- 
dividualism to implications of reform. 
But he is never dogmatic. Non-con- 
‘ formity is still the ideal he preaches. 
He is no militant crusader. It is not 
his function to save society or the 
universe from destruction. Only occa- 
sionally was Thoreau deeply disturbed 
by the institution of slavery or the 


existence of other social evils. His essay 
on “Civil Disobedience” more 
an expression of his non-conformist 


was 


individualism than of his determination 
to become a voice of social protest. 


The most serious weakness of the 
book is that it deals but incidentally 
with the life of the times. Though it 
does not relate Thoreau adequately to 
the stirring events of his age, it must 
be remembered that Thoreau as an in- 
dividualist refused to allow anything 
to interfere with the living of his life, 
but when institutional evils threatened 
to stand in the way of his desire to 
live fully and joyously then he spoke 
eut, like Emerson, with passionate 
scorn and indignation, All this is de- 
scribed and documented in the chapter 
on Thoreau as the reluctant crusader, 
Jaunching his attack on slavery and 
voicing his staunch sympathy for John 
Brown. Though his sense of social re- 
sponsibility was thus awakened, he is 
not to be categorized in terms popular- 
ized by left-wing critics. Fundamentally 
Thoreau’s social philosophy rested in the 
belief that each man must assume re- 
sponsibility for shaping his own life. 


the auth ake two warnings ad- 
dressed to this country are of par- 
ticular importance. Harris warns the 
American nation of any attempt to 
abuse the power it has acquired by 


the dependency of Europe on Amer- 
ican the gravest abuse of this 
power would be an attempt to stop 
Europe on the road towards a state- 
controlled economy on which it has 
embarked. And the second warning 
is caused by the author’s awareness of 
the strong inflationary forces which, 
in conjunction with ERP, are at work 
in the American economy. Like many 
other economic experts, Harris is con- 
vinced that these inflationary factors 
can be curbed only by a very bold 
compensatory economic policy. 

He not only stresses the need for 
an increase in tax rates, but contends 
that certain governmental controls are 
necessary even in the United States 
as a consequence of ERP and the other 
inflationary factors. There is, in his 
opinion, a burning need especially for 
allocating those of our national re- 
sources in which we experience a 
shortage but which we should not 
refuse to supply to the ERP countries. 


aid; 


It is not always easy for the reader 
of Harris’ book to wind his way 
through the maze of statistical details 
through which the author attempts to 
explain and illustrate the facts and to 
prove his case. He does not spare the 
reader although, to make amends, he 
advises him minutely which pages and 
which chapters he may skip. But the 
patience of the reader is richly re- 
warded by the insight he gains into 
the problem of ERP, and that means 
actually, into the problems of Euro- 
pean economic recovery and the part 
our own country is designed to play 
in this slow and painful recovery pro- 
cess. 

(Alfred Braunthal is research director 
of the Hat. Cep and Millinery Workers 
Unien.) 





Thoreau as Non=-Contormist 


Krutch refers caustically to the theory, 
still orthodox Communist doctrine, “that 
the state will ultimately wither away 
but that we must make it all powerful! 
first.” 


(Charles I. Glicksberg is a Professor 
of English at Broeklyn Cellege.) 
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SOCIALIST 
BRITAIN 


The background, the present, and 
an estimate of its future is honest- 
ly presented for the first time in ~ 
“this hard-hitting volume, full of 
facts and inside anecdotes ... ad- 
mirably fitted to enlighten Amer- 
icans on the British revolution.” — 
ALLEN NEVINS, N.Y. Times 
Book Review $3.00 
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Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN 


TAKE OFF YOUR MASK. By Ludwig Eidelberg, M.D. New Yor! Inter- 
national Universities Pre 250 page 3.25 
Paws HE only fault I could find with this truly excellent book is its unfortunate 
| title which is bound to obscure rather than reveal what the reader may expect. 
On the ba of only the title, we are likely to look forward to another self-help 
book teaching u how to ell on nothing a yea in ten easy lessons. Dr 
Eidelberg’s book,h lifferent from the peace-of-mind pills which 
are so profitably peddled between book — ames 
covers these day entanglements of life—is perhaps the 
The subject of the book is the emo proper way by which Freudian 
tional suffering of people, and the diffi- science, without doing violence to its 
cult, dangerous, fascinating process by scientific basis, can be brought to the 
which they may be cured. The work- reading public 
ing day of a psychoanalyst serves as the Almost solely based on dialogues 
well-chosen frame for the showing of between analyst and patient, frequent- 
eight “cases,” every one fairly repre- ly translating elaborate technical terms 
sentative of common neurost We get into very precise everyday language, 
a good look at them in varying stages often enriched by highly relevant de- 
of their treatment: One case just comes tails and asides which the analyst has 
to the first interview, another one been trained to notice and which the 
seems near to a successful conclusion, writer may intuitively observe, the 
a third one turns into a failure, others eight cases of the doctor’s day become 
are stuck on midway stations from 


which the beginning and the end of the 
analytic way, and of the neurosis itself, 
can be seen in dim perspectives. By 
this ingenious method of presentation, 
Dr. Eidelberg achieves the very diffi- 
cult (and to previous authors hopeless) 
double goal of depicting dynamic psy- 
chiatry as a workable system of con- 
ceptions, insights, experiences and dis- 
ceveries as well as a_ therapeutic 
technique at work. “Dynamic Psy- 
chiatry” is shown here—for the first 
time, I believe—by a dynamic tech- 
nique of writing. 

This could not have been accomplished 
if the author were not only an ac- 
complished psychiatrist, but also an 
accomplished writer —a combination 
rare to find in any book of science. He 
combines the “ordinary virtues of fic- 
tion—the ability to interest through 
creation of interesting characters in- 
volved in interesting circumstances” 
(Mr, Orville Prescott’s definition) with 
the scientific virtue—the ability to find 
and state observations and conclusions 
of general validity. In other words, he 
combines the story teller’s art with the 
scientist’s scholarship, a combination 
without which there probably can not 
be a “popular” appropriate presenta- 
tien of dynamic psychology at all, 
since spotlighting solely its intellectual 
or emotional facets, as has often been 
shown, can only lead to incorrect, con- 
fusing superficialities. The technique 
of the short-story—concentrating our 
one brightly illuminated 
episode rising out of the half-obscure 


interest on 


eight short stories in their own right. 
The suicide letter of a woman suffering 
from melancholic depression, for in- 
stance, deserves a place in the text 
books of psychiatry students as well as 
one in The Year’s Best Short Stories. 
Dr. Eidelberg, educated in Vienna, 
now practicing and teaching in New 
York City, has, as he says in his fore- 
word, set out to enable the reading 
public “not only to understand, intel- 
lectually, the meaning of such words 
as transference and resistance, but also 
to go through the emotional experience 
of the patient each time we succeed in 
finding the correct psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation.” Since practically all 
popular presentations of psychoanalysis 
so far have been exclusively devoted to 
the reader’s intellectual understanding 
while neglecting his emotional partici- 
pation (which is in itself necessary for 
intellectual understanding, but can not 
be easily grasped by the purely intel- 
lectual form of description), they left 
such a deceptive, unjustly attractive or 
repulsive impression among many 
readers. Ludwig Ejidelberg’s book 
should be read by those many who 
talk nonsense pro and con Freud; its 
double quality—by. scientific and liter- 


ary standards—makes this semi-fic- 


tional introduction to modern psy- 
chiatry a pioneer performance in pre- 
senting psychoanalysis to the laymen’s 
public. 

(Dr. Muhlen is an author and lec- 
turer on applied social psychology.) 





Not Hatred Alone 


Reviewed by R. M. MaclVER 


AMERICA DIVIDED: Minority Group Relations in the United States, 
Arnold and Caroline Rose. Pp. xiii, 342, ix. Knopf, 1949. $4.00. : 


ITHIN the great stir of opinion that is shaping the future of America theft 


falls the new uneasy recognition of the perilous cleavages arising from th 


situation of minority groups. 


By minority groups we understand here tho 


element, of the American population that are set apart and kept apart from fry 
participation in the national life by reason of their ethnic or racial origin. 
former complacence, the refusal to perceive what inter-group prejudice and @& 


crinimation are doing to the domestic 
integrity and to the world position of 
the United States, is being replaced by 
a growing concern. 

The advantage of the book before us 
is that it offers a broad survey of the 
the case. It will give the 
trustworthy account of the 
size and present condition of the groups 
in question, of their economic, social, 
and political disadyantages, disabilities 
and handicaps, and‘of the historical 
changes in their position. It will also 
give him a glimpse,’ though too briefiy, 
of changing attitudes and new trends. 
The book has the additional merit that 
it gives due weight to the group life 
and the group morale of minorities. 

Professor and Mrs. Rose provide, in 
particular, a useful conspectus of the 
facts. We must, however raise some 
serious doubts about their way of in- 
terpreting these facts. The authors 
start off on the wrong foot by volun- 
teering “some basic definitions” that 
unfortunately do not define. In every 
modern society there are so many 
groups that every one belongs, in some 
respects, to a minority. What then 
constitutes the minority groups for 
present purposes? It is the fact, we 
are told, that they are “generally hated” 
by the rest. They are hated “because 
of religious, racial or nationality back- 
ground.” About a third of the total 
population, Roman Catholics, Jews, Ne- 
groes, Orientals, and various other 
groups, come within this category. 

This “definition’ is put forward in 
the very first paragraph. It is declared 
to be “probably more understandable 
fortunately the definition not only fails 
to define but it skews the perception 
and treatment of the whole problem. 

In the first place, even were it a true 
summation that Whites characteristi- 
cally hate Negroes and Westerners, 
Orientals and Texans Mexicans and 
non-Jews Jews, the statement would 
not in any way identify these minority 
groups—and they must be identified 
before they can be hated. In the second 
place, if hatred by majorities were the 


facts of 


reader a 





a 
criterion, then we could with somevwhy 
greater justification include arnong ti 
nority groups various types which & 
not come into the picture, such as ath. 
ists, communists, radicals, and so fort 
In the third place—and this is the mos 
serious objection—the concentration y 
the aspect of hatred is psychological; 
false. Is the attitude of Whites towar: 
Negroes, even in the deepest South 
properly described as one of hatred 
The Southern Whites, for exampk 
characteristically regard Negroes x 
inferiors, as a low breed predestinate 
te the more menial services. Where th 
Negroes, perforce, “keep their plar’ 
the Whites do not hate them. Thy 
don’t hate the black mammies, t 
household cooks, the grooms, the labw. 
ers. Are such Negroes no part of; 
“minority group”? When the Negro 
reject subordination the Whites fez 
them, and fear breeds hatred. Fez 
colors and changes many inter-gry 
relations—fear of competition, fear d 
the loss of prestige or privilege, fex 
of unwelcome doctrines, fear of th 
difference that seems to threaten w 
values or our way of life. But agai: 
the attitude of one group to anoth 
is complex and variable and cannot 
reduced merely to fear or hate or eny 
or mistrust or any one emotional con 
ponent. If we insist on so doing it my 
well be that a particular prejudice ® 
sets our investigation of prejudice. 

The false start leads to unhappy ca 
sequences. It obscures the role of statu 
differences and economic disparities. !! 
suggests wrong conclusions, such as ty 
conclusion that the hatred of other tt 
ligions is to-day a potent determina 
of inter-group discrimination. It 
the authors’ chapter on “The Psy 
ogy of Prejudice’ a somewhat 
affair, except when they forget th 
definition. And it interferes with ! 
realistic interpretation of the significa 
changes in inter-group relations thé 
are now in progress in this country. 

(Prof. MaclIver is head of Sociol 
Dept. at Columbia University.) 





An Editorial— 


HE PRESIDENT’S inaugural 
I address sent a light flashing 


down into the failure of the 
United Nations, into our failures, 
everybody's failures, to achieve 


peace. Looking over the situation of 
mankind and the efforts thus far 
made toward its alleviation, he made 
a bold suggestion looking to our 
leadership in the next step on the 
road out of our present dilemma. 
Gifts of food or of arms serve no 
more than a passing and temporary 
purpose. If there is ever to be a 
solid and cooperative international 
federation, the half of the world 
‘living in conditions approaching 
misery” must be permitted to share 
in our “imponderable resources.” 
The picture which the President 
has in mind is of Asia and Africa— 
backward and depressed regions and 
populations wherever they are — 
brought nearer to our own produc- 
tive level by sharing in the tech- 
nological advances of the most pro- 
gressive countries. There is nothing 
patronizingly philanthropic about 
this idea. It is conceived as a means 





of promoting our own welfare, cre- 
ating the conditions which will en- 
sure for our manufacturers, mer- 
chants and workers a capacious and 
reliable foreign market. It is in 
recognition of this aspect of the plan 
that the President imsists on the 
development of our reciprocal pro- 
gram for tariff reduction. 


In a sketchy address delivered on 
his inaugural day, President Truman 
could not spell out the details of 
his new proposal. But the outline 
is clear, and the President supplied 
numerous hints which suggest that 
in his own mind his plan is already 
well developed. It involves, first, 
the full support of UN agencies for 
the raising of levels of world health, 
food, housing and child-care. But 
the main job is to be done by ad- 
vanced nations cooperatively in- 
vesting capital in the more back- 
ward areas. If by these means land 
improvement and development of 
mineral and water-power use can 
be stepped up, the borrowers can 
pay moderate profits on the invest- 


ments and, at the same time, raise 
their own countries and regions to 
the point at which they will be in- 
dependent of foreign charity. 

od . 7 

THE PRESIDENT’S PICTURE of 
the future, obviously, is not merely 
of millions of people better clothed, 
housed and fed. He has in mind the 
possibility of moderately satisfac- 
tory physical conditions as a basis 
for the development of stable and 
democratic governments. With a 
removal or diminution of “back- 
wardness” there will be at last the 
possibility of free and equal co- 
operation in a world federation. 
Peoples will be able to defend them- 
selves against exploitation. We can 
say farewell to old-fashioned im- 
perialism. 

There can be no guarantee of the 
shape of the world to come. It may 
not be even desirable that the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa should de- 
velop along the lines of our political 
and economic life. But what the 
President is suggesting is a liber- 
ating process. With their own re- 


The President’s Bold New Plan 


sources developed, these people can 
grow according to their own con- 
ditions and their own natures. It 
will become more and more difficult 
for a Fascist or Communist power 
te force them into a strait-jacket. 
Distributed prosperity which sets 
each nation firmly on its own eco- 
nomic foundation is the surest guar- 
antee of the growth and successful 
defense of liberty. 

It is to be hoped that the citizens 
of this country will appreciate the 
grandeur of the idea now proposed 
for their adoption. The Truman Doc- 
trine pledged us to the defense of 
certain border states against Soviet 
aggression. The Marshall Plan is 
designed to put Europe on its feet 
so that it can defend itself. It is now 
proposed that we share our “im- 
ponderable resources” with all the 
peoples who have been left in the 
wake of advancing progress. It is 
a daring and idealistic project bul, 
also, a supremely practical one. In 
this direction of general and shared 
prosperity lies the only hope of 
security for this or any other land. # 
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HAT A SPECIAL 





Singing Star 





Georgia Gibbs shares the “In Per- 
son” spotlight with Danny Kaye 
when the new show opens at the 

Roxy Feb. Ist. 





ROXY PROGRAMS 


HELD OVER 

The Roxy Theatre’s popular 
triple program is now in its sec- 
ond week, and includes the new 
2th Century-Fox film, “Chicken 
Every Sunday,” starring Dan 
Dailey and Celeste Holm, the spe- 
cial “In Person” engagement of 
Tony Martin, Hollywood’s ro- 
mantic singing star in the variety 
show, and a new revue, “Mas- 
querade” on the ice stage. 


208 HOPE COMEDY HOLDS 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 

The frivolity of Bob Hope 
and Jane Russell in Paramount’s 
Technicolor comedy, “The Pale- 
face,” continues for a third week 
at the Brooklvn Paramount Thea- 
tre. Seen on the same program 
is “Behino Locked Doors,” with 
Lueille Bremer and Richard Carl- 
son in the featured roles. 


“THE ACCUSED” IN ITS 
LAST WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 
“The Accused,” Hal Wallis’ pre- 
duetion, co-starring Loretta Young 
and Robert Cummings with Wend- 
ell Corey in a principal role, is 
now in its third and final week 
at the N. Y. Paramount. In per- 
son for a final week are the Mills 
Brothers, the Vanderbilt Boys, 
Jean Carroll and Ray McKinley 














and his orchestra. 


REDUCED RATE 


Richard Armour’s book 
of topical verses: 


Leading With My Left 
(regularly $2.00) 





liberalism and Sovietism 




















PLUS 


Morals in Politics 
A collection of essays by: 
WM. H. CHAMBERLIN 
JOHN DEWEY 
MAX EASTMAN 
SIDNEY HOOK 


PLUS 


by ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
PLUS 
American Cooperatives 
by JOHN DANIELS 
(regularly 25¢ each) 
AL FOUR FOR FIFTY CENTS 


THE NEW LEADER. 
TEast 15th Street. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 50¢ for the three 
Mmphlets PLUS a copy of 
Sthard Armour’s book Lead- 
Bg With My Left. 
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ADDRESS .. 





Returns to Broadway 


a 





May West appears in a revival of 
her famous stage hit “Diamond 
Lil” which opens at the Coronet 
Feb. Sth. 





REVOLUTIONARY 
“NEW THEATRE” 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s plans for 
his revolutionary “New Theatre” 
in Hartford, Conn., the first he 
has ever designed, will be dis- 
closed there on Tuesday, January 
25th, at a luncheon in honor of 
the celebrated architect being giv- 
en by Francis S. Murphy, 
lisher of The Hartford Times. 
The luncheon, which will be 
held at the Hartford Club and will 
be attended by a group of Hart- 
ford’s business and civic leaders, 
will be addressed by Governor 
Chester A. Bowles. Prominent 
theatre people will be among the 
honored guests including: Law- 
rence Langner of the Theatre 
Guild; Oscar Serlin, producer; 
and Sam Wanamaker, actor-direc- 
tor, who are coming from New 
York; Cornelia Otis Skinner, who 
is flying in from Boston for the 
occasion, and Sylvia Sidney and 
John Loder, who will come from 
Springfield, Mass., where they are 
touring in “O Mistress Mine.” 

Mr. Wright, who will arrive in 
Hartford ‘tuesday from his famed 
desert workshop at Taliesin West 
in Scottsdale, Arizona, will bring 
along a model and color render- 
ings of the theatre, both of which 
wil be displayed for the first 
time at the iuncheon. The model 
and drawings will later be ex- 
hibited at the Avery Memorial 
Museum in Hartford. 


“ACT OF VIOLENCE” AT 
THE CRITERION THEATRE 


Loew’s Criterion Theatre pre- 
sents MGM’s new drama “Act of 
Violence.” 

The film team Van Heflin and 
Robert Ryan as hunted and hunter 
in the story of a man’s flight from 
his conscience. 





PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 
Conductor: 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
(Except Feb. 5) 
Afternoon, 
at 2:45 


Sunday 


Two Nocturnes: 
Symphony Ne. 6 


Thursday Eveninc. 
at 8:45 


at 
Seleist: MYRA HESS, Pianist 
Prelude and Fugue 
¢from “Spitfire”) 
(ist concert performances in 
New 





2ORR PS 





York) 
Piano Concerte No. 1 
m D minor................. Beahme |; 
Symphony No. 2 - 
in C mejor...._.........Schumenn 


| 
| Lemuel 


January 30, 
Soloist: LEONARD ROSE, ’Cellist 


Nuages and Fetes .... Debussy 


Vaughan Williams 
February 3. 


Friday Afterncon, February 4 
2:30 


Walton 


CAUSE FOR KISSES 
Shakespeare is still 
playwright. Duplicate one of his 
| plots with deft assist by modern 
experts, and there is Jively fun— 
as again proved this season, with 
the play-within-a-play of 
Me, Kate 
| Cole Porter; 
| Samuel 
| by 
| tumes 
sented 





book by Bella and 
Spewack; choreography 
Hanya Holm; sets and cos- 
by Lemuel Ayers; pre- 
by Saint Subber 
Ayers, at the Century 
Theatre). 
ress and her tempestuous mate 
are playing in the out-of-town 
opening of The Taming of the 
Shrew, while their own domestic 
difficulties suggest the sweep of 
the Shakespeare play. The eve- 
ning becomes a surge of comic 
delight. 

The bits out of the old bard 
are the best. The parade of the 
Italian company “We open in 
Venice” is excellent theatre. “I’ve 
come to wive it wealthily in 
Padua” shows Alfred Drake and 
the authors in merriest mood. 
Slanting from Shakespeare is the 
absurd gun-man duet, in which 
two illiterate gangsters tell that 
the best way to win a woman is 
to impress her with your love: 
“Brush up your Shakespeare.” 
Lisa Kirk has a cynical Cynara 
‘song “Always True to You (in my 
fashion)” that garners the smiles. 
Less easy to justify are Wunder- 
bar, dragged out of some lower 
drawer; and Too Darn Hot, a 
dance quite out of the mood of 
its languid lyrics. But the music 
flows pleasantly, and Hanya 
Holm’s dance arrangements are 
fresh and graceful. 

Beauty abounds in costumes, 
chorus, and general mood of the 
evening—not to mention Patricia 
Morison, who sweetens the sauci- 
ness of her dual role as Lilli 
Vanessi and Katherine the Shrew 
whom Lilli acts. (We confess to 
a desire to see what Ethel Mer- 
man would do with this role; also 
to have Alfred Drake make the 
spanking scene more than a pat- 
ting pretense.) 

The “tired business man” seems 
to have slipped from mention 
in the theatre, along with the 
old-time girlie shows; but Kiss 
Me, Kate gives just the sort of 
relaxation that “tired fellows” 


their enjoyment, and even a bit 
more mind. It is a gay procession 
of merry moments, deft 


| expert hands. 
Joseph T. Shipley. 


hINOR MELODRAMA 


Thieves and murderers are but 


such a bad fellow, even if he is 
a receiver of stolen goods. At 
least, he doesn’t want his daughter 
to know what a profession he fol- 
lows. When a blackmailer threat- 
ens to tell the girl, what can 
Descius do but remove the threat? 
It is a final irony that he commits 
suicide to avoid arrest, just when 
he is really safe. But I suppose 
society is safer with such men out 
of the way. 


safer — at least, 
without such plays as The Shop 


A temperamental act- | 


a good 


Kiss | 
(music and hyrics by | 


and | 





| 
lyrics, | 
delightful dances, in comely and | 

| One of her songs ends: 
| it: I’m in love with a slob.” 


minor mischiefs, with the world | 
as it is; and Descius Heiss is not} 


S ME KATE” — BROADWAY'S NEW MUSICAL HIT 














MOVIE STARS IN BROADWAY COMEDY HIT 


Back from Hollywood to appear in Moss Hart’s smash comedy 
“Light Up The Sky” at the Royale Theatre are Sam Levene, 


Virginia Field and Barry Nelson. 


Critics called play the funniest 


show of the season 


presented by Gant Gaither, at the | 
Booth Theatre). Its slim story | 
moves slowly, with wooden dia- | 
logue and puppet figures. To give 
semblance of action, much ado is | 
made over a secret furnace be- | 
hind the fireplace, to melt the 
stolen gold. And a servant’s bad 
feet become the subject of much | 
mild horse-play. | 
The servant is enacted by Una | 
O’Connor, so that her comedy is | 
entertaining. But melodrama must | 
move. And Boris Korloff some- | 
how is too genial — though his | 
voiee is as hollow as his part. | 
Ethel Griffies, as his submissive 
sister, loses the aggressive power 
her playing usually shows. But 
the material gives little scope for 
richer playing. I’m told that The 
Shop at Sly Corner ran for two| 
years in London; it will run much | 
more quickly here. T.S. 


BREAKERS AND FOAM 


There is frequent complaint | 
that Broadway, and Forty-second 
Street, have gone to Coney Island. | 
That seems to be the fate of an} 
even swankier street, if we are to | 
judge by the revue Along Fifth 
Avenue (Music by Gordon Jen- 
kins; lyrics by Tom Adair; | 
sketches by Charles Sherman and | 





Nat Hiken. Presented by Arthur | 


Lesser. At the Broadhurst Thea- | 


would enjoy, plus a sparkle for} tre). The laughs are strictly belly 
those that put more energy into | — or below. 


There is fun, mainly with the 
new streamlined Jackie Gleason, 
and Nancy Walker, queen of the 
gum-chewing tough moll comics. 
“Let’s face 
One 
of her skits hits its climax with 
a pie-in-the-eye slap, custarding 


| over the face of Jackie Gleason. 


On the same level are the lyrics 
of Jackie’s song of the Foreign 
Legion. 

Among the better items of the 
evening list the chorus girls; Mr. 
Rockefeller’s building Radio City 
because “A man must have a plan 
because “A man must have a 
place to hang his hat” (by Mel 
Tolkin and Max Liebman); a 
sweet song “A Trip Doesn’t Care 
at All” with tiny Judyth Bur- 
roughs and Donald Richards; a 
dancing match between hoofer 
Johnny Coy and ballerina Viola 


Perhaps the theatre would be | Essen; and. the looks and ve'ce! 
pleasanter —/| of Carol Bruce. 


Hank Ladd’s monologues are 
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4 WEEKS ONLY! Beg. Sun. Feb. 6 

Authorized twansletion by Richard tL. O'Connell 
end James Grahem-Lujan 


acidental Chereegrephy by Hanya Helm 


Directed by BORIS TUMARIN 
Settings by Ralph Alswang 


Musie by Jerome Moroes 
Costumes by Dorothy Croissant 














All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre perties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
cf the MEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical 
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the evening’s love songs and 
blues. Fifth Avenue gets kidded 
a bit, with perfume shops as aids 
to seduction, and windew mani- 
kins dancing with girlikins; but 
bathing suits and hoarse play and 
coarse play, and crowded vulgar 
fun —not taxi with but subway 
humor—have less the savours and 
scents of Fifth Avenue than the 
smells of Coney Island. 
ee 


TOO FROWNING 


Any play by Garson Kanin, 
with his wife Ruth Gordon, must 
be eargerly awaited on Broadway. 
When The Playwrights’ Company 
postpones a play by a member, 
to produce Kanin’s, anticipation 
is agog. The greater the disap- 
pointment, then, when The Smile 


| of the World (by Garson Kanin, 


presented by The Playwrights’ 
Co, at the Lyceum Theatre) turns 
out to be utterly unsmiling. Slow 
paced, with much of it eonversa- 
tion between two people, it tells 
an old story in a dreary way. 

_ An aging woman, disappointed 
in what her husband turns out to 
be, thinks she sees her husband’s 
youthful promise in her husband’s 
youtful clerk. The rest follows on 
schedule. Pseudo-importance is 
given to the situation by making 
the husband a justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and telling us he 
was a radical in his youth, but 
| now is an old fogey. As a matter 
of fact, the one pleasant and 
credible person in the play is that 
justice, as acted by Otto Krucer; 
all our sympathy is with him. The 
| part of the young law clerk is 
botched. Laura Pierpont does well 
with an unbelievable role as the 
vulgar, oath-mouthed mother of 
the justice. As his wife, Ruth 
Gordon — excellent in a fit role — 
struggles vainly against the ob- 
stacles the author sets her. Stir 
on the stage—wholly unnecessary 
photographer’s bustle at the open- 
ing; endless walking about and 
picking up of cigarettes — takes 
the place of action; for want of 
other interest, one begins to 
count the actress’s little tricks. 
Set it down that The Smile of the 
World finds only a frown on 
| Broadway. cr 4s 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 2:45 
Seleist, LEONARD ROSE, Cellist 
TOM SCOTT: 
From “The Sacred Harp” 
MOERAN: 


“In the Mountain Ceuntry” 

| BLOCH: Rhapscdy, “Schelomo” 
| DEBUSSY: 

| Nocturnes; Nuages and Fetes 

| VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 

| Symphony No. 6 
(Steinway Piano} 
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LETTERS 





From MATTHEW F. BLISS 


To the Editor: 


One emphasizes this point, the other is content merely to 


S LIBERALIS\M incompatible with Catholic training? Two of your correspond- 
| ents say that it is 


insinuate it 


This writer insists that it is not. 


In maintaining that Catholic principles are consistent with Liberalism, it might 
be an aid to clarity to indicate, at least roughly, what I understand Liberalism 
to be. To me, from a moral standpoint, Liberalism has been admirably set forth 


in those two great encyclicals, “Rerum 
Novarum” and “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
It has been superbly expressed for me 
in the secular writings of men like 
William Henry Chamberlin, whose 
practical idealism arouses my deepest 
admiration. In short, my idea of Lib- 
eralism revolves around the fixed belief 
that I must love my fellow man as I 
do myself although my natural instinct 
is distinctly otherwise, because God has 
said with utter finality that such is 
the fundamental law of perfection and 
salvation. 

In a final column before departing 


for Europe, David J. Dallin states his 
Liberal credo thus: “The dignity of the 
human being and his right to stand 
erect and fight; the intrinsic equality 
of men, rich and poor, black and white, 
regardless of the level of civilization; 
the real emancipation of Man, of his 
conscience, of his thoughts and convic- 
tions; the substantial improvement of 
social and economic conditions; effective 
assistance by the richer nations of the 
poorer and the eventual unification of 
the world in one great community of 
nations — these have been the basic 





| un China Policy 


From ROBERT SHAPLEN 


To the Editor 


Mae. DALLIN has misconstrued my 
statements, in his column of Jan. I. 
However, since he has placed me in 
a false position and makes me out to 
be a super-fellow-traveler, I must at 
least set the record straight. Mr. Dal- 
lin apparently thinks “sad” my sug- 
gestion that we stop “laboring” the 
fact that Chinese Communism is in 
the Stalinist orbit and that we try 
to come up wih some positive demo- 
cratic policy in the Orient instead. I 
think it far sadder that Mr. Dallin 
misunderstood my argument, particu- 
Jarly when it must be apparent that 
I am just as opposed to Communism 
as Mr. Dallin himself. 

I did not say the failure of the 
Marshall mission to China was “due 
just to Kuomintang reactionaries.” I 
merely pointed out what Marshall 
wanted to do, why it was justified at 
the time as a holding operation—so 
Chiang at worst could have 
peace and some time to put his war- 
shattered house in order. I pointed 
out how the polarization that followed 
completely destroyed the real scholar- 
liberals who were China’s and Mar- 
shall’s best hope. Although I blamed 
neither the Kuomintang nor the Com- 
munists specifically for the failure of 
to coalition effort, it is known by 
every bona-fide reporter who was in 
China at the time that both sides were 
to blame for the collapse. Marshall 
himself said so. If Mr. Dallin believes 
the Communists never wanted peace 
and planned to grab Manchuria any- 
way, it is equally true that the Kuo- 
mintang reactionary element did not 
‘want peace; peace meant the end of 
all it stood for. The Communists in- 


some 


deed were willing at first to accept 
the coalition on the terms Marshall 
presented, and Marshall’s main initial 
problem was the Kuomintang right- 
wing. The Marshali “plan” was to 
hold the Communists in check in a 
government instead of continuing to 
fight them endlessly outside it. Given 
peace and United States supervision 
of troop reduction and elections in 
1946, Chiang would have benefited 
most. If civil war had_ inevitably 
developed, Chiang would still have 
been a lot better off than he is now 
and our aid program would have been 
more morally justified. Of course 
Chinese Communist victories are “So- 
viet” victories, and I said so, Mr. 
Dallin, but does that mean we must 
not find better non-spurious answers 
to Asia’s problems? As for “social 
reform,” my whole earlier letter 
stressed the point that we must face 
the fact that, terror or not, the reforms 
of the Chinese Reds have had their 
effect. I have seen Communist China, 
and haven't liked it but, unlike Mr. 
Dallin, I realize only too well the power 
of its false attraction. It just makes it 
more imperative and harder than ever 
to come up with decent democratic 
solutions quickly. 

The consequence of the kind of 
arguments Mr. Dallin makes is to push 
the remaining democratic non-Com- 


munist elements into the waiting 
hands of Stalin. Please, Mr. Dallin, 
don’t misinterpret the remarks of 


those who, on the basis of careful ex- 
perience and a deep anti-Communist 
orientation of their own, disagree with 
the way you see Asia from far-off 
Europe, through the wrong end of 
your political binoculars. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Liberalism and Catholic Principles 


promises and goals of those whose po- 
litical and philosophical views are, in 
the United States, encompassed by the 
term, “liberalism.” I subscribe whole- 
heartedly to that credo. 


THE TYPE of argument which at- 
tempts to prove a conclusion by induc- 
tion is intellectually respectable only 
when the supporting evidence is over- 
whelming. In this dispute, I can readily 
concede that some Catholics are reac- 
tionaries, anti-Semitic, and/or Fascist- 
minded. Does this admission force me 
to the conclusion — or even to the 
suspicion — that their Catholic training 
was the cause? Not at all, for this 
would neither explain the existence of 
Catholic Liberals, nor the presence of 
anti-Liberals among the non-Catholic 
population. 


Human beings are prone to aberr. 
tion. Catholics are human beings. Mem. 
bership in the Church indicates neithe; 
perfection nor infallibility. Like othe 
human beings, Catholics must strive 
with might and main toward perfer. 
tion. The Church makes available many 
aids and graces, but these must 
utilized by the individual Catholic with 
reason and faith and effort toward tha 
slow process of self-improvement which 
comes with such difficulty to the gen. 
eral-unselfish goodness which can hk 
inspired by God alone. 

The universal expetience of imper. 
fection extending through the whok 
human race requires no demonstration 
In our age this experience has beep 
deepened by two savage and tremen- 
dous wars, neither of which has solved 
the issue over which they were fought 

New York, N. Y. 





Inviting Depression 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
any one of the three ways noted above) 
does not seem too high. 

Finally, we must remember that 
profits are the basis for capital forma- 
tion, and expansion of capital is essen- 
tial to increase the productive power 
of our economy. In this respect, it is 
pertinent to point out that expenditures 
for new plants and equipment in the 
United States during 1938 are estimated 
at 22 billion dollars. This would cer- 
tainly seem to indicate a socially de- 
sirable employment of profits. 


‘ * e 
OUR ANALYSIS leads to the fol- 


lowing conclusions: (1) consumer pure 
chasing power in the United States is 


at an all-time high; (2) production isat 
capacity, and can only be expanded by 
new capital investment; (3) government 
spending is a powerful inflationary 
force making necessary anti-inflationar 
policies elsewhere; (4) any increas 
in consumer purchasing power would 
force prices up and is, therefore, in. 
flationary in nature; and (5) profits are 
being invested in new capital expan 
sion on a large scale, and could not 
safely absorb any general wage ip 
creases. Therefore, the wise course 
action for this country would be t 
avoid an increase in consumer pur: 
chasing power while encouraging new 
capital investment, to the end that ou 
economy will be able to produce mor 
goods. 





A Decent Standard 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
little more than one percent from last 
year’s peak. Here in a nutshell is 
the vicious circle of monopoly which 
throttles production, depresses living 
standards and intensifies inflation. 

In the face of these examples of what 
Veblen called the “conscious with- 
drawal of efficiency” it is obviously as 
futile to call for a longer workweek as 
it is to call for increased productivity. 
Neither will be able to break through 
the production ceilings established by 
our monopolists and oligopolists. 

Here again, however, industry shifts 
the blame to labor. According to big 
business it is the workers who are hold- 
ing back production by selfishly cling- 
ing to time and a half pay for hours 
worked after 40 per week. If only 
workers would accept a 44 hour week 
without overtime, says management, 
we could at once increase our output 
by 10 percent. Let us examine the 
simple arithmetic of the cost of over- 
time pay. 

A 44 hour week, under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, calls for 46 hours’ 
pay. Spread over the 44 hours of work, 
the additional 2 hours pay raises the 
cost per hour by 4.4 percent. 

Because I am more familiar with the 
General Motors Corporation § than 
others, I shall use it as an example: 

Based on its 1947 operations, a ten 
percent increase in factory hours 
worked, together with the materials, 
fuel, supplies, etc., used up in those 
additional hours would have raised 
General Motors’ costs by $339 million— 
assuming every hour added was paid 
for at time and a half. But sales would 
also have increased by ten percent and 
these additional sales would have come 
to $382 million. Thus, by lengthening 


the workweek by 4 hours, General 
Motors could have increased its profits 
by $43 million or 7.8 percent, despite 
payment of premium overtime rates. 

Why didn’t General Motors do it? We 
come back to the artificial bottleneck 
in steel capacity. But the arithmetic 
of the case shows that the clamor for 
elimination of overtime pay is* sound 
and fury signifying nothing more that 
greed for still higher profits at the ex 
pense of the workers. 
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ALL THIS, however, still leaves th 
major problem unsolved. How high 
should wages go? Wages should & 
high enough to balance consumptio 
against our potential output of com 
sumer goods leaving enough economit 
resources for maintenance, moderniz 
tion and expansion of our productivt 
equipment at a reasonable and sociall 
desirable rate that can be sustained 
year in and year out. This level ha 
not yet been reached. 
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ANNIVERSARY DINNER ————-— 
It is with regret that The New 
Leader must announce that due to 
circumstances beyond its control, 
the 25th Anniversary Banquet, 
originally scheduled for March 6th, 
will be postponed until October 2nd. 
Please hold that date (October 
Tas gnd) open to join with us at the 
m- — | Waldorf-Astoria’s Starlight Roof to 
her i celebrate a quarter of a century 
her & | of publication. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.: Meyer Levenstein, 


bef City Chairman, Local New York, will 


speak on “The Political Situation in the 


oer F US.A.” Friday, Feb. 11, 8:30 p. m., at 
hok # the Educational Center, 415 S. 19th St. 


‘ion & ,., Florida: First issue of the 
een F Social Democrat” is in the 


“Florida 
mail to 


1en- ® members and friends residing in some 


lved B 4) cities and towns in the state. .. 
ight 
, NEW YORK CITY 


=—-§ ‘Roads to Freedom,” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sunday 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pro- 
gam for January 23: “Organized Labor 
and the 81st Congress.” Speakers: Dr, 
Francis Downing, United Auto Workers, 
isa (10; Joseph Tuvim, ILGWU; A. N. 
d by Weinberg, Paper Box Makers Union, 
*®@ AFL; Moderator, Algernon Lee. 
nent ® city Central Committee: Meeting, Wed- 
nay § nesday, Feb. 2 and 9th. Nomination and 
maty B election of new officers. . August 


rease ® Claessens speaks every Sunday morn 
ould ing, 11 a. m, at a 


forum of the 


. in § Williamsburg Liberal Party Club, 244 


s ae Havemeyer St., Brooklyn. Topic: “Im 
pan portant Events of the Week.” 
| not @ Liberal Party 4th A.D. Club.... 
, jn § Viadeck Forum, 175 E. Broadway, 
hattan, 11 a. m., January 30. 


Man 


Auspices: 
B. C. 


Speaker: 


= : Dr. L. Fogelman, Assistant Managing 
per Editor, Jewish Daily Forward. Topic: 
ons “The World's Present Situation.”. . . 
saa Wiliam Karlin Branch meets Thurs- 


day, February 3, 
mort & Rutes’ 


‘New Deal for New York City..”. . 
Social Democratic Youth: 
Feb. 1., 8:30 p. m., 


=... Meetings: E. V. 
nera § Furriers Branches, 
srofits B 8:30 p. m., 
espitt ® New York City. . 
ites. B Speaks on 
t? Wel Abraham Lincoln, 
eneck § 9p.m. Auspices: 


Thursday, 


8:30 p. m., at Sarah 
home, 849 Linden Boulevard, 
Brooklyn. Speaker: David Ashe. Topic: 


Tuesday, 
at 7 East 15th St. 
Fred Shulman, instructor in Philosophy 
of Social Democracy and Leadership. 
Debs, Vliadeck and 
Feb. 3, 
in Room 200, 7 East 15th St., 
. August Claessens 
“The Life and Humor of 
” Saturday, Feb. 12, 
The Group, 150 West 





De Gaulle and the 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
as difficult about Darlan 
and Giraud in Africa, and perhaps he 
was mistaken then, at least for the 
short term. I have heard that after the 
Yalta Conference he wrote an extreme= 
ly difficult letter to the White House— 
too difficult, apparently, for the White 
House ever to have released. At a press 
conference a month or two ago, he 
made an undoubtedly difficult comment 
on the Berlin airlift: “I consider it 
deplorable that the free nations should 
feel so unsure of themselves that they 
acquiesce in a state of affairs which 
prevents them from running their 
trains or cars through to Berlin ...” 
What lies back of the accusation of 
“difficulty” is often an indirect recogni- 
tion that France led by De Gaulle is 
likely to be stronger than France led 
by Schuman or Queuille or Ramadier 
or Blum, and therefore more insistent 
on its own point of view. But who is 
to be preferred on your side—a weak-= 
ling who always says Yes, or a man 
strong enough for an occasional No? 


opportune. He w 


Second, it is said that De Gaulle has 
impossible and anti-American views on 
the German question. The German 
question cannot be seriously talked 
about in a paragraph. I believe myself 
that neither Washington’s nor De 
Gaulle’s present position on Germany 
is correct. De Gaulle’s notion that life 
can be pumped back into the old 
German States is rather fantastic. But 
Washington’s present idea (if it is 
Washington’s idea) that you can, inde- 
pendently of western Europe, revive 
Germany and make the Germans the 
main ally of the U.S. against the 
Kremlin, seems to me a bit risky. Here, 
on the essential point, I tend to agree 
with De Gaulle (and with the Commu- 
nists, for that matter) that the German 
question can be solved in the interests 
of the West only by strengthening the 
West, that the key to Germany is more 
in France than in Germany. 


* o 


THERE IS, finally, the really de- 
cisive question. Will France, under 
De Gaulle, be a firm ally, to the limit 
of its capacities, in the world struggle 
against Soviet-directed Communism? 
Who can give, here, any absolute guar- 
antee? From 1942 to 1945, De Gaulle 
played a little with the Kremlin. (He 
was not alone in that sport.) He has 
his explanations for this, not without 
some sense, but not wholly convincing. 
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France’s objective position—no longer 
a primary power and certain for the 
third time to be a major victim of open 
hostilities — presses whoever may be 
her leader toward compromise, how- 
ever empty. 

Nevertheless, events as well as indi- 
vidual wills have been shaping the 
policy of De Gaulle and the RPF, 
Internally, the RPF is by now irrevo- 
cably committed to resolute anti- 
Communism, Internationally, the pro- 
Western, anti-Soviet perspective of the 
RPF has increasingly deepened and 
clarified. It could hardly be otherwise, 
if Gaullism expresses France’s will to 
survive, since France is the historical 
center of Western culture, and Commu- 
nism means France’s death. 

In terms of the world struggle, the 
three political tendencies into which 
French politics is now exhaustively 


R. P. F. 


divided can be summarily defined. The 
Communist Party represents active, 
and the Third Force, passive capitula- 
tion to the Soviet strategy of world 
domination. Gaullism represents the 
Western orientation. Gaullism may 
fail; but if it does, then it would seem 
that France, so far as the West is con- 
cerned, must fail; and if France, then 
Germany also, and all of Continental 
Europe. 

Neither De Gaulle nor 
Western Europe, however, can succeed 
alone. How ridiculous to suppose that 
West Europe, even by a century of 
Marshall Plans, could be reconstructed 
without East Europe; or all Europe, 
under the conditions of our time, with- 
out a workable world order. No per- 
spective, today, which is not based upon 
the world defeat of Communism can 
be other than vanity and evasion. 


France nor 





Federation of Trade Unions 


(Continued from Page One) 
Even the 
unionists finally had to 


a veritable dur- 
able British 


abandon this experiment of 


nightmare. 


“getting 
along with the Russians.” 
* k * 
NEXT, ON THE LIPS of 
millions in Europe and America, pops 
Will the big labor fed- 
erations which “took a walk” from the 
WFTU get to work without delay on 
forming a new international labor body 


many 


the question: 


opposed to Communism in particular 
and to political domination of trade 
unions in general? 

Logic would seem to demand such 
a move, and this viewpoint appears to 
be amply supported by reports from 
Paris to the effect that AFL repre- 
sentatives in Europe are actively publi- 
cizing efforts in behalf of the forma- 
tion of such a new world federation. 
Denials by CIO Secretary James B. 
Carey and TUC President Arthur 
Deakin, both of whom took part in 
pulling their organizations out of the 
WFTU, that any talks leading to the 
formation of a new central world labor 
body had been held or that any were 
scheduled for the end of January when 
anti-Communist labor groups of West- 
ern Europe meet in Berne, need not be 
taken too seriously. 

It is hardly believable, nevertheless, 
that such a step will be rushed over- 
night. That the American Federation 
of Labor would be disposed to join a 
world central labor body rid of Com- 


munist sectors..or domination goes 
without .saying. It seems also pretty 


safe to assume that the old obstacle 
which the AFL raised in the IFTU days 
against the affiliation of the ClO—that 
no country could have two national 
labor centers in the same international 
body—would not be raised again. On 
the national level, too, the CIO leader~ 
ship has gotten rid of sufficient ex- 
treme left-wing ballast to permit it to 
steer a free trade union course un- 
hampered by “East winds.” 

Still, a retarding element not to be 
overlooked is the very real fact that 
the CIO and the AFL are rival bodies 
and that each may inadvertently be 
placed in a position of jockeying for 
first place in the formation of such a 
new world labor body. It is the old 
“first” and “second fiddle” imponder- 
able which will keep on raising its 
head until organic unity between the 
two labor groups is finally effected. 

A decisive factor in the upbuilding 
of a future world labor federation, 
indisputably, is going to be the measure 
of support it will receive from the long- 
established international secretariats 
which have survived the toughest days 
of the war and have kept afloat. Such, 
for example, are the International 
Transport Workers Secretariat, the 
Miners Secretariat, the Metal Workers 
World Federation and nearly a dozen 
other more or less active world trade 
bodies, 

It was partly the stubborn refusal of 
these international trade secretariats to 
become integrated with the WFTU 
that kept the latter outside the pale of 
the bread-and-butter problems of the 
workers, silhouetting sharply its poli< 
tical and propaganda physiognomy. 
The -affiliation of the secretariats to a 
new world federation would undoubt- 
edly multiply its responsibilities, but it 
would also enhance immeasurably its 
scope and powers. ' 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Speaking of Books 


HAVE RECENTLY been reading aloud Tol- 
| stoy’s “War and Peace.” This is a slow way 
to get on with a book; but the best way, I 
think, to savor the qualities of a novel or a 
poem. Tolstoy’s epic certainly has a strong 
claim to be considered the greatest novel ever 
written. Its only serious rival, in my judgment, 
is Dostoevsky’s “The Brothers Karamazov,” a 
work so different in style and subject that a 
comparison of these two masterpieces is difficult. 
Of all types of novel the one that brings in 
a host of characters and describes historical 
events like the Battle of Austerlitz and the 
burning of Moscow in 1812 is perhaps the 
greatest test of an author’s power. It is almost 
impossible for any but the greatest genius to 
avoid confusion and occasional boring passages. 
Tolstoy passes this test superbly. Among his 
many gifts perhaps the most impressive is his 
ability to communicate with complete realism 
the mood of each of his characters. One can 
see and feel Prince Andrey half conscious on 
the field of Austerlitz Nikolai Rostov going 
into his first action, Natasha at her first ball, 
Princess Marya dreaming of a pilgrim’s life. 
One gets from the completely apolitical pages 
of “War and Peace” the impression that the 
Russia of 1805-1812 was much closer to Europe 
than Russia has been since the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. At that time, of course, in all countries 
political and philosophical thinking was re- 
stricted to a small minority of the people. But 
ideas are discussed with more freedom and 
contacts are maintained with foreigners with 
fewer fears of consequences than would be 
the case today. ... 


. 


{1 HAVE ALSO been reading with great en- 
joyment another book which is not of the cur- 
rent publisher's vintage. This is “The Road to 
War,” by Walter Millis. I know of no work 
that explains with so much clarity, pathos and 
irony the circumstances of America’s involve- 
ment in the First World War. I read this book 
in Japan when it first appeared more than ten 
years ago; and a re-reading confirms my im- 
pression that it is a work of very real and 
p*rmanent historical value. I recommend it to 
anyone who is a little rusty on the precise 
circumstances that led up to the Congressional 
vote for a declaration of war on April 6, 1917. 

It is a pity this work was not followed by 
- another, analyzing the diplomatic accompani- 
ment of the war in its later phases and the 
peace-making at Versailles. One little ironical 
recoHection intruded itself on a very warm 
appreciation of this work. Walter Millis pokes 
a good deal of deserved ridicule at the popular 
novelists and movie script writers who, in 1915 
and 1916, pictured the “Hun” trampling over 
American fields and cities. But this same Walter 
Millis wrote a piece (I think it appeared in 
The Nation) in 1941, a forecast of the fearful 
destiny that awaited the United States if it did 
not jump into the fray that was not so very 
different from the alarmist screeds which he 
lauched at; in retrospect, in “The Road to War.” 


” * + 


{ HAVE ALSO put in a little time with two 
recent books, “Mirror for Americans: Japan,” 
by Helen Mears, and “Persuade or Perish,” by 
Walter Carroll. Helen Mears is also the author 
of “The Year of the Wild Boer,” a very sensi- 
tive and perceptive description of everyday life 
in Japan during a year which the author spent 
there in the early thirties. 

Miss Mears has revisited Japan since the 
surrender. She comes out with the thesis, novel 
and challenging to war-generated emotions, 
that Japan's whole career of expansion, lead- 
ing up to the deadlock with the United States, 


% 


was prompted by western teachings and 


western models. As she says, and with a good 
deal of historical warrant: 

“That modern, post-Perry Japan has been 
aggressive and expansionist is clear. It 1s 
equally clear, however, that pre-modern Japan 
was both pacifistic and non-expansionist.” 

The word pacifistic is debatable, if one con- 
siders the fierce feudal strife with which Japan’s 
medieval chronicles are filled. But it is true 
that the Japanese, so widely supposed to be 
inherently “aggressive” and “war-minded,” be- 
fore modern times made only one unsuccessful 
invasion of the Asiatic mainland, Hideyoshi's 
campaign in Korea in the nineteenth century. 

Sometimes Miss Mears presses her analogies 
a little hard. But the Japanese in Korea, Man- 
churia and Formosa, if they have been no bet- 





ter, have also been no worse than the f 
in Indo-China, the Dutch in Indonesia g 
British in the more hard-boiled period of 
rule in India. And there is an unpleagg 
smugness in singling out certain Japanese 4 
execution as “war criminals” after Ameps 
authorized such methods of warfare ag ¢ 
deliberate burning down of Tokyo, with ings 
table terrific civilian loss of life, and the dy 
ping of atomic bombs, with their tremeng 
indiscriminate toll of victims. Some Amerie 
will find Miss Mears irritating. But by 

large, her book is a useful prod to the Amp 
ican reason and conscience and deserves 
wide hearing. * * * 

WALLACE CARROLL was director of 
chological warfare in OWI during the last wa 
In this capacity he enjoyed a first-hand yj 
of the political preparations for the invagig 
of North Africa and, later, of France. He aj 
developed some ideas about useful methods; 
government propaganda both in war and peag 

There is some interesting material aboy 
efforts of the Army leadership, in the interg 
of saving lives and easing military operatio 
to obtain some modification of American prop 
ganda and about Roosevelt’s stubborn refug, 
One of the weaknesses of the book is that Mf 
Carroll does not seem to have fully recover 
from the eternal honeymoon with Mosq 
which was the official “line” for OWI dur 
the war. 





























Aa Editorial— 


The Dark Man's Burden 


long ages the peoples of this greatest of 

all continents led the world in culture, 
in philosophy, in power. Only during the past 
four or five centuries has the western world, 
with its glittering new empires, forged to the 
front. And with the coming of these empires 
the peoples of Asia sank to the level of second- 
class citizens, even within the borders of their 
own homelands, fit subjects for colonization 
and exploitation and little more. But recent 
dispatches from New Delhi tell of the turning 
of the tide—the redressing of the balance. 

Not too long ago the spectre of stirrings in 
somnolent Asia roused shudders of fear among 
those who boasted of bearing “the white mans 
burden.” Readers of Kipling were ridden by 
nightmare visions of a great struggle between 
East and West. But now history has worked 
one of its rapid twists. What is emerging from 
Asia—as demonstrated by the conference at 
New Delhi—is not a call to war on the Occident, 
but rather an acceptance of Asia’s responsibility 
for its own future in a democratic world. 


A SIA IS AT THE DAWN of a new era. For 


* ~ o 


IN A VERY REAL SENSE the New Delhi 
conference, called for the immediate purpose 
of halting Dutch action in Indonesia, is a 
democratic answer to the growing menace of 
Communism in Asia. As the forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek have faded before the Chinese Com- 
munist armies, the vision of a gigantic Soviet 
empire, more formidable than ancient. Tartary, 
stretching across the steppes and deserts, the 
jungles and the rice paddies of the entire Asian 
mainland, engulfing the greatest masses : 
populations in the world, has emerged as 


with America’s lines already stretched thin, — 
with its major commitments in. Burope, there. 


seemed little to stop the Communists from 


conquering the whole continent ‘of: Asia. - But - 


the Asians themselves have supplied the answer. 

Representing more than half of the popula- 
tion of the globe, the delegates to the New 
Delhi conference, during their four-day session 
presided over by India’s Pandit Nehru, kept 
formally to the problem of Indonesia. There 
was, however, a deep consciousness that this 
meeting was an historic occasion which marked 
only the beginning of active cooperation be- 
tween the nations of the Eastern world. At 
the conclusion of the conference Nehru, in 
addressing the delegates, stated: “Success in 
cooperation in one matter leads inevitably to 
further cooperation in other fields.” By this 
conference the nations of Asia have -not -only 
proven that they could, face even. a: subject 
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surrounded with such bitter emotion as Inj 
nesia with calm and statesmanship—their 
lution is certainly as intelligent as any 
which the United Nations has been grapplin 
but also that they believe in the forces of la 
and order, and that they are resolved to 
peaceful solutions through democratic means 
While the armies of General Mao strew 
down from the North, we have in the Se 
the beginnings of a truly Asian counter-fore 
It is a force with which the United 
and the British Commonwealth can freely? 
operate. Such nations as France and the Nethe 
lands must learn fo make their adaptatis 
In this understanding between East and We 
lies our only hope of future security. 


eee WE POINT WITH PRIDE———-— 


Only Two Lynchings in 1948. 
—Newspaper headline, 


Only two lynchings, 

That's all there were—two. 
A very small number, 

A trivial few. 


Only two lynchings, 
Just two, notice, two. 

And two isn’t many : 
When one isn’t you. 

=Rickerd Armour 
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